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OUR GARDEN FLOWERS By Harriet L. Keeler 


Author of “Our Native Trees” and “Our Northern Shrubs.” 


A popular study with those qualities of clearness, thoroughness, and charm of style that have made her other books 
famous. 

“This book,” says its author in her preface, “is the outcome of a life-long search for a volume with which one might 
make a little journey into the garden, and become acquainted with the dwellers therein; their native land, their life his 
tory, their structural affiliations. 

“Among the many species of a genus it has often been necessary to select but one for description As a rule the 
choice has been either the typical form, or the one longest in cultivation, or the greatest favorite.” 

Full of practical, tested, systematically arranged, and well indexed information. With 96 full-page illustrations from 
photographs and 186 illustrations from drawings. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 


OUR NATIVE TREES OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS 


“It condenses into convenient shape a fund of informa- “Simple, clear descriptions that a child can understand 
tion spread over many volumes of older works, and blends are given of shrubs that find their home in the region ex- 


°° tending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River, and 
the practical and poetical in a way to delight all readers. from Canada to the boundaries of our Southern States.’ 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Outlook 
Each Crown 8v0, $2.00 net 


By MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA (Frances Theodora Parsons) 


HOW TO KNOW WILD FLOWERS 


“She has systematized her facts in a compact and convenient form. She is practical and terse, and is also alive to 
the things which are not entirely matters of fact.”"—New York Tribune. 
Miss C. W. Hunt, Superintendent of Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public Library, says: “Get this book if you 


only carry one flower book on your vacation.” $2.00 net 
With 144 illustrations from photographs. Talks about the flowers in the order of their appear- 
“The charm of this book is as pervading and enduring ance in the woods and fields. With 32 full-page illustra- 
as is the charm of Nature.”—N. Y. Times. tions in colors from drawings by Elsie Louise Shaw. 
“This is a notably thorough little volume. The au- It is a privilege to own such a book, for its artistk 
thor has mastered her subject and she treats it with au- charm and its contents well deserve their setting.” 
thority.”"—N. Y. Tribune. $1.50 net The Dial. $1.75 net 


THE SEASONS IN A FLOWER GARDEN By Louise Shelton 


A hand-book of information and instruction for the amateur. 
“A manual admirably adapted in every way to the needs of people who desire to utilize a small garden space to the 








best possible advantage.”—Providence Journal. Illustrated. $1.00 net 
PHILOSOPHY 
THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE By Rodolf Eucken 
Translated by W. S. HouGH and W. R. Boyce G1Bson. Third Edition. 
“A better introduction to the history of philosophy it would be hard to find.”—Nation. 
“It is a work of profound knowledge, it shows a happy faculty of generalization, its illustrations are drawn from 
the most varied sources and handled with complete mastery.”—Westminster Gazctte $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.30 


THE EPOCHS OF PHILOSOPHY Edited by John Grier Hibben, Ph.D. 


A remarkable series of thirteen volumes, written by the most distinguished authorities of the United States and Great 
Britain, which aims to present the significant, permanent features of philosophic thought in the chief period of its de- 
velopment. A work of great magnitude and scholarship. 

FIRST TWO VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 
STOIC AND EPICUREAN. By R. D. Hicks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. An illuminating comparative 


study of thé two great schools. 12mo, $1.50 net; poatpaid, $1.65 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENLIGHTENMENT. Professor Joun Grier Hiseen, Ph.D., LL.D., of Princeton A book 
that deals with various aspects of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Leibnitz, etc. 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 
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“ocameiav? NOTABLE SPRING BOOKS = “2@susA%° 


“Flown with the frank insolence and effervescing wine of “His real strength lies in his blunt independence.” 
brilliant youth."—JAMES HUNEKER. Springficld Republican. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


By CEORCE SYLVESTER VIERECK By HUCO MUNSTERBERC, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“If ever champagne was put into print, here it is. Every 
sentence sparkles, every paragraph abounds in epigrams; from 
page to page, from chapter to chapter, from cover to cover, 
the reader is dazzled with the brilliancy of Mr. Viereck’s 
observations. He can paint a picture in a sentence. He is 
a master of contrast. . .. He is undoubtedly a man of 
genius.”—Charleston News and Courier. 











A brilliant discussion of a wide variety of American sub- 
jects, by one of the keenest minds in the University world 






to-day; a discussion the shrewder and more valuable because 
of the author's foreign birth and education, and of his 






distinguished attainments as a psychologist In fact, the 







psychologzist’s point of view is apparent everywhere. 







He discusses Nerves, Prohibition, Women, Vocations, 






“The present ‘confessions’ have to do with America and 
Europe, particularly Germany. Startling ideas tumble over 
each other, and the style is jerky from rapid overburdening i2mo. 81.60 net. By mail, 81.72 
of thought. . . . The book is surely astonishing. It 
sparkles, goads and irritates; it invites admiration and pro- 
fanity. A big, enthusiastic young brain is turning the world “It is Romance in ita best estate.”—Brooklyn Eagie 


inside out and getting plenty of humorous enjoyment from the 
pastime.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. FORTUNE 
12mo, $1.25 net. By mail, 81.35 : 
By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘‘Araminta.’ 


“And in his ruddy bulk lurks inspired madman, beast 


WHAT is SOCIALISM? primeval, elfin changeling, arch fiend of shrewd and un 
2 


scrupulous contrivance—Don Quixote, Athos, Porthos and 
By RECINALD WRICHT KAUFFMAN Aramis, Taffy the Welshman, Cyrano de Bergerac, King 
Arthur, Captain Kidd, Ca#sar, Francois Villon, Tamerlane, 
Puck of Pook’s Hill."—N. Y. Times Saturday Review 





Scholarship, Books, Language, Markets and Ghosts 










“Nothing published for the general reader deserves half 
the commendation belonging to this.”"—Chicago Daily News. 
16mo. 81.25 net. By mail, $1.35 i2mo. $1.50 
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———— The Story of Pierre Le Moyne Sieur d' Iberville 
By CHARLES B. REED 

“A fascinating story is that of 

. “ d'Ibervilie, and his biographer, de- 

Briefs, Corporation and all other Legal termined on full if tardy justice to 

‘ 7 the man whose living rewards wer 

documents printed accurately and with eg a Bg omen ate 22 lle Ae 

1as been submerged in ungrateful ob- 

. ° livion, makes this story as entertain- 

dispatch at prices below those of most ing as © remsboe."—Onicage Roverd- 
Herald, 

other ofices—for particulars apply to “The average reader knows very 

little concerning the romantic career 


of Le Moyne d'Iberville, and for this 
reason Dr. Reed's volume should 
prove especially interesting.” —- San 
Francisco Bulletin. 








Illustrated from rare prints. 
Cr. Svo. 82.00 net. Postage tie. 
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THE MEDIAEVA 
TOWN SERIES 


“LITERARY GUIDE-BOOKS” TO THE FAMOUS ART 
AND LITERARY CENTRES OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE 











\ series of appreciative, sympathetic, and scholarly studies of the great individual medizval centres of Great 
Britain and Continental Europe. Uniformly throughout the series the treatment of the history, architectural develop- 
ment, the lives and influence of the leading historic literary and artistic personalities has been consistently sustained, 
so that each volume presents to the reader a charming narrative of the characteristics, principal events, and human 
elements in the origin and growth of the subject town of the volume. 

While the romantic side of each story has been especially dealt with, a popular, yet accurate survey of the 
literary and artistic activities in each community forms a large proportion of each narrative. 

So fully has the topography of each town and environment been described and illustrated, that the series offers 
not only the best guide to the enquiring traveller, but offers also what a guide-book invariably lacks: a sympathetic, 


concise, yet full and comprehensive survey of the entire history of each town, each written by the one best qualified 


to prepare such an authoritative work. 
[he illustrations are of particular value, art objects, frescoes, paintings, etc., being reproduced in half-tone or 
irchitectural illustrations are from original drawings, mostly the work of artists who have 


towns illustrated 















photogravure, while the ; 
lived and worked in the 















JUST ISSUED IN THIS SERIES. 


THE STORY OF PADUA 


By CESARE FOLIGNO. Illustrated with 30 Pen-and-Ink Drawings by Giovanni Vianello and 
7 Reproductions of Frescoes and Paintings and 2 Maps. 
Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.75. Full limp leather, net, $2.25. 

[he first complete history of Padua ever written. The author gathered his material from contemporary 
records, published and unpublished, and by a careful perusal of the works of early Italian historians for whatever 
was to be found on the early history of the city. The author in his preface says: “For any merit that an indulgent 
reader may trace in the following pages, I am therefore chiefly indebted to the spell which Padua herself exercised 








upon me. 







LIST OF THE VOLUMES NOW READY 


Each vol., t2mo, in two styles of binding: cloth, gilt top, uncut; and in full limp green leather, gilt top. Each 
volume illustrated with many reproductions of paintings, etc., in photogravure and half-tone, in addition to the 
topographical drawings by the artists mentioned after each title. 







Cloth. Leather. 




































ASSISI. By L. D. Gordon; Illustrated Cloth. Leather. MOSCOW. By W. Gerrare; Illustrated 
by H. M. James and N. Erichsen net $1.50 net $1.75 OR Sp Sg RR oe ee net $1.50 net $1.75 
BRUGES, By EF. Gilliat-Smith; Illus NUREMBERG. By Cecil Headlam; Il- 
trated by Herbert Railton and E lustrated by H. M. James........... net 1.50 net 1.75 
Calvert . net 1.75 net 2.25 OXFORD. By Cecil Headlam; Illus- 
BRUSSELS.By E. Gilliat-Smith; Il- trated by H. M. James............-- net 1.75 net 2.25 
lustrated by K. Kimball and G. . PADUA. By Cesare Foligno; Illustrated 
EES EEL RATES AR net 1.75 net 2.25 by Giovanni Vianello...............- net 1.75 net 2.25 
CAIRO. By Stanley Lane-Poole: Ilus- ' PARIS. By Thomas Okey; Illustrated 
trated by J. A. Symington and others net 1.75 net 2.25 _by K. Kimball ......---.ss0+s+seeee: net 1.75 met 2.25 
CAMBRIDGE. By C. W. Stubbs: Illus PERUGIA, By Margaret Symonds and 
, ee oe st : a — L., D. Gordon; Illustrated by H. M. 
trated by Herbert Railton.......... met 175 met 2.26 DED. acnctdnacdvtccseddstsbinsidoies net 1.50 net 1.75 
CHARTRES.By Cecil Headlam; Illus- 7 — PISA. By Janet Ross; Illustrated by 
trated by Herbert Railton........+. net 1.75 net 2.26 ie TNE SS cic hicdsecnons net 1.75 net 2.25 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hutton; PRAGUE. By Count Liitzow; Illus- 
Illustrated by 8S. Cooper........+.+. net 1.50 net 1.75 trated by Nelly Erichsen............ net 1.50 net 1.75 
DUBLIN. By D, A. Chart; Illustrated ROME. By Norwood Young; Illustrated 
ney Ee. Ds su sccenseceecasrente net 1.75 net 2.25 BP BOGEN BOOED cecocecoccesecoose net 1.75 net 2.25 
EDINBURGH. By Oliver Smeaton; Il- ROUEN. By Theodore A, Cook; Illus- 
mes trated by Herbert Railton and J. trated by H. M. James and J. Cook.. net 1.75 met 2.25 
Symington seed -» net 1.75 net 2.25 SEVILLE. By W. M. Gallichan; Illus- 
rE RRARA. fy Ella Noyes; Illustrated rated Be Th, TNs xk conccocceses net 1.75 met 2.25 
by Dora Noyes okie seanbeedes net 1.75 net 2.25 SIENA AND SAN GIMIGNANO. By 
FLORENCE, By EF. G. Gardner; Illus- Edmund G. Gardner; Illustrated by 
trated by Nelly Erichsen............ met 1.75 met 2.55 Ph. De, SED Kbectencet d6betuesstsoces net 1.75 net 2.25 
LONDON. By H. B. Wheatley; Illus- TOLEDO. By Hannah Lynch; Illus- 
trated by Herbert Railtcen and others net 1.75 net 2.25 trated by H. M. James.............- net 1.50 net 1.75 
LUCCA, By Janet Ross; Illustrated by VENICE. By Thomas Okey; Illustrated 
Nelly Erichsen ssccncce - tn 2 ee ae ee See PD - cincensnseseveeds net 1.75 net 2.26 
MILAN. By Ella Noyes; Illustrated by VERONA, By Alethea Wiel; Illustrated 
Dora Noyes seeaesei net 1.756 net 2.25 by H. M. James and Nelly Erichsen., net 1.75 net 2.25 






“This series has already earned popularity by its convenience and excellence. Compact, well written, and 
well illustrated. they supply a need, and the intelligent traveller has not been long in recognizing their worth.” 


—The Guardian. 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 





31 West 23d Street. New York 
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foreigner pays the tariff tax.” 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1910. | ous reference to the “cheap man inside 
———= the cheap coat,” and the constant ap- 
The W eek. peal to the hypothesis that high prices 
must mean high wages, not to mention 
In looking about for Democratic pos- high profits, and that therefore we ought 
sibilities for 1912, it is well not to over-|©\*7/¥ ‘° Submit to taxation for the pur- 
look the most important. of all possibu-|°°°” ™*” “rly be considered to-day as 
sien, mesnety,“ the -Dekaseratio pasty mF semen arguments. This is a distinct 
gain in common sense, as is also the 
self. Gov. Harmon is possible; Mayor discarding of the extraordinary theory, 
Gaynor is possible; Gov. Marshall 1s yrgeq by Mr. McKinley in defence of his 
possible; and there are others. If only own tariff bill of twenty years ago, that 
the Democracy does not become impossi- jn some mysterious and occult way, “the 
ble by 1912, all of these men are possi- 
ble. For it will probably be true in 1912, 
in a degree in which-it has.not been The figures, however—cited by the 
true since 1896, that the issue rather pyosigent as proof that the tariff revi- 
than the man will count. The issue may sion of 1909 was downward—do not ap- 
be a negative one from the Democrat- pear to us convincing. The average rate 
ic point of view. It may consist chiefly o¢ quty paid on all imported articles, 
in Republican misrule. But that is all cinoe the enactment of the Payne bill, 
the more reason why the man will count ;. stated to have been 12 per cent. be- 
less than the party. That Harmon, Gay- j4w the average in the same months of 
nor, or Marshall shall continue to shape 4. royr preceding years. But such com- 
into fine Presidential timber is therefore parisons are not only vitally affected by 
of far less importance than that the Dem-| an increase, for reasons peculiar to a sea- 
ocratic party shall not throw away, iM |.on5 trade, in imports which were not 
the course of the next two years, the | and are not taxed at all, but they de- 
opportunity that lies close to hand. The | peng on the movement of the various du- 
traditional Democratic policy of killing | tiaple imports in relation to one an- 
opportunity and playing into Republi-| other, The McKinley tariff of 1890, for 
can hands has been broken of late. IN| example, increased import duties heav- 
New York State, in Indiana, and at/ijy by the admission both of its advo 
Washington the Democrats have recent-| -ateg and its enemies. Yet the ratio 
ly had the choice to do the right thing |1.tween total import trade and duties 
or the wrong one, and have actually collected from it, which had been 29.12 
chosen the right. A greater opportunity | per cent. in the twelve months preced- 
will come after the Congressional elec: | ing the enactment of the new tariff 
tions next autumn. If the probable | .-hedules, was only 25.25 per cent. in 
Democratic majority in Congress shall | the next twelve months, and 21.26 per 
refrain from convincing the people that, | cent. in the next. A question of this 
however bad the Republican party is, ‘sort can be properly settled only by ex- 
the Democratic party can promise only | amination of the schedules themselves, 
worse, there will be a fine opening for | with a view always to those articles in 
any reasonably qualified Democratic | which increased taxation of the imports 
candidate. ‘inevitably leads to higher prices paid by 
the consumer. This test has been ut- 
We cordially endorse President Taft’s terly destructive to the claim of “revi- 
assertion, in the McClure’s Magazine in- sion downward,” from the moment when 
terview, that “the chief interest of the the independent Republicans in Con- 
public in a tariff is as to whether it gress applied it to the schedules then 
raises or lowers the cost of the neces- under debate, to the present moment 
saries of life.” This plain statement of when every thrifty housewife in the 
the case is not the less useful in that country is unconsciously applying it. 
it repudiates the time-worn arguments” 
with which the protectionist campaigns 





Collector Loeb could have done no- 


of 1888 and 1890 made the country fa- thing to show more conclusively his de- 


miliar. President Harrison's contemptu- termination to execute the law than 


N. 
what he effected by the rigorous appli- 
cation of the customs laws to ex-Gov. 
Kollins of New Hampshire. Not to flinch 
from inflicting humiliation upon a prom- 
inent man, in such a matter, is as ex- 
ceptional as it is praiseworthy. There is 
always the argument, with which offi- 
cials may salve their conscience, that 
the person in question has done no 
worse than thousands of others who 
But the 


only way to get the law respected is to 


have suffered no punishment. 


punish when you can; and this one act 
of the Government will do more than a 
thousand denunciations or warnings to 
prevent others from breaking the law. 
Along with the serious aspect of the 
matter there goes one which is distinct 
ly comical. Here is a prominent high 
tariff politician, a man who enthusias 
tically votes to compel eighty million 
Americans who stay at home to pay a 
considerable part of their income in the 
shape of high prices for the great cause 
of protecting home industries; and he 
comes back from a pleasure trip not 
only laden with thousands of dollars 
worth of the dangerous foreign stuff, but 
trying to escape the payment of the 
duty by concealing it from the customs 


officers. Is it not to laugh? 


The equipment of the speedy turbine 
liners Harvard and Yale with oil-burn 
ing apparatus, doing away with the use 
of coal, is a highly interesting develop 
ment in marine engineering. More and 
more, on the Pacific Coast, shipping men 
are turning to this form of fuel, not 
only because it eliminates the horrors 
of the stoke-hole and dispenses with all 
but a few of the engine-room force, but 
because it increases the efficiency of the 
ship by from 5 to 8 per cent. At least 
this is the estimate of a well-informed 
writer in Out West; the avoidance of 
the necessity of drawing fires, and the 
steady, even heat of the liquid fuel are 
the prime reasons for the gain. For the 
passengers the advantage in comfort is 
very great, and the loading of fuel on 
the Harvard and Yale takes now an hour 
of pumping in place of eight hours of 
exhausting labor in transferring coal 
from barges to the ship. Oil stows, too, 
‘in about 61 per cent, of the space of 
coal, ton for ton, and, more than that, 
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ton of oil is as efficient as two of 
coal. The if anything, a 

little higher than that of coal in bulk, 
but the saving of labor more than offsets 


the 
cost of oil is, 


this. 


The fight against the middleman, 
whom most people hold responsible for 
the high food prices, has begun in ear- 


The farmers who organized the 


American in St. 
Louis a few days ago have announced 


nest. 
Coéperative Union 
their intention of opening branches in 
every large city in the country, with the 
of eliminating middlemen in the 
Euro- 


view 
sale of farm products. In some 
pean countries direct purchase from the 
considerable 


of a 


farmer has already made 
thanks to the 


Consul-General Reb- 


progress, existence 
cheap parcels post. 
ert P. Skinner writes that in Hamburg 
thousands of families receive their daily 
of fresh butter from the parcels 
postman. The Mecklenburg farmer vis- 
its the city once a year to find custom- 
ers, and returns to his home with the 
knowledge that his trade will be served 
just as carefully by the parcels post as 
were established in the heart 


pot 


though he 


of the city. Here we have to rely on the | 
express companies; but outrageously 
high though express charges are, not a 


few families in this city have found 
that they can in this way get butter and | 


eggs and poultry and vegetables as 
cheaply as at the corner grocery or | 
butcher-shop, and usually in a much 


fresher and more palatable condition. 
The death of John A. Kasson removes | 
one of the last, if not the last, of the 
men who held high office in Washing- 
ton under Lincoln. More than that, it) 
takes away a faithful, high-minded ser- | 
vant of the Government in various use-| 
ful capacities. From 1858 to 1860 Chair- | 
man of the lowa Republican State Com- 
mittee, he played a leading part in the 
drafting of the party’s platform in the 
of 1860 which nominated 
Long a member of the Iowa 
Legislature, his varied career included, 
prior to 1881, two terms in Congress 
and four years as Minister to Austria. 


convention 


Lincoln 


After two more terms in Congress he re- 
entered the diplomatic service as a most 
acceptable Minister to Germany by ap 
pointment of President Arthur, distin- 
guishing himself while in Berlin by his 
usefulness as American delegate to the | 
In 1887 and 1888 Mr. 


Congo Conference 


| ese aww scistnanted @ the unit.) 


| of conduct. 


| or three parts of the world at once? 
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Preparation of an obbens index to one 
ed States as chairman of the United or several metropolitan daily newspa- 
States delegates to the Samoan Confer- Pers, which is suggested in an article in 
ence held in Berlin. His greater service ‘¢ Journal of the Special Libraries As- 

sociation, is a work which the Ameri- 
can Library Association, or the Library 
of Congress, might well take up, and 
by so doing fill a great need. The writ- 








was, however, as special commissioner 
plenipotentiary to negotiate reciprocity 
treaties. Under this roving commission 
he obtained treaties with France, Eng- 


land, the Argentine Republic, Nicaragua, og is ee soe his nesptea 
Ecuador, and other nations during the | —— - wary ane we 


f reference 
years from 1897 to 1901. But the stupid-| | JOURN, PUL SNAG SOUS O, 9ER 
would be of real value to thousands, 
ity and indifference of Congress made ei" . Pana tit , 
| 
these labors come to naught, Mr. Kasson pot Che, wenee. 2s Saas. care. SRA 
Publication of the index to the New 
finally resigning in protest. In 1898 Mr. 
‘York Tribune was discontinued in 1906, 
Kasson was also a member of the Amer- , b ultati ‘ 
ican-Canadian Joint High Commission. | {end . cine Chem comeunaten,. of Rewage 
per files has been a haphazard grubbing, 
admirably equip-| 
in which only zeal and time could in- 
sure success. The carefully prepared 
|index to the London Times, issued in 
that anybody can be a diplomat, and t_| Or poate, one why st weeps 
those pessimists who used to believe jand Mating every artis a item, Maa 
that the United States could produce ON eee nopeers .& te coaan, aoa. & 
convenient model which the compiler 
diplomats to match the long-trained rep- | 
|here might follow. 





Dignified, courteous, 
ped by tastes, training, and abilities for 
public service, Mr. Kasson was ever a 
rebuke to those politicians who believe 


resentatives of foreign lands. 








| The magnificent addition that is now 
President Butler came very close to 


to be made to the resources of the 
the truth in what he told the Lake Mo-| 
| Princeton graduate school may bring to 


a settlement the questions that were the 
cause of such intense controversy a few 

plest motives in explanation of action or| 
My impression is that some-|™0nths ago. Precisely what these ques- 
body makes something by reason vf tions were never became quite clear to 
the huge expenditures in preparation for | the outside world. To President Wilson's 

war. Have you ever noticed that about the | 
mind there was evidently contained in 


t'me that the appropriationg for military | 
purposes are under consideration in Con- |the dispute an issue of fundamental im- 


gress, in the House of Commons, in the | portance—one involving no less a ques- 


Chamber of Deputies, or in the Reichstag, | 
or just before such a time, hostilities are | lon than that of the preservation at 
always on the point of breaking out in two | Princeton of ideals vital in a democracy. 


‘But it is to be hoped that the passage 
It would be a pretty dull reader of the of time has resulted in a better under- 
| Newspapers who had not noticed this re- | standing and that the great bequest of 
| markable law of nature, or had not | Mr. Wyman may be made the basis of a 
occasionally risen to the suspicion that ‘development at Princeton which will be 
somebody was making something out of | ‘recognized by all Americans as a wel- 
preaching war. War is one of the glor- come addition to the country’s resources 
ious, inevitable things behind which ‘in the field of the higher education. 

skulk a host of mean motives, War | 
means the march of national destiny, | 
war means the inevitable swing of his- some good work, few persons will deny. 
tory, war means peace with honor, and ‘That along with the good work there is 
many other noble phrases. Alas! war/s great deal of matter that is unwhole- 
too often means the march of the am-|some either through exaggeration or 
munition manufacturer and the swing /|one-sidedness or an hysterical method 
of the beef-packer’s purse. War means | of presentation, is an assertion that may 
the demagogue’s thirst for an issue, and be made with as little danger of suc- 
the jingo editor's hunger for sensation, 
and the young lieutenant’s longing for |a critic than Mr. William Archer, writ- 
promotion, and the gun-captain’s longing | ing in the Fortnightly Review, gives to 

| 


honk Peace Conference: 


I am one of those who look for the sim- | 





That our cheap magazines are doing 





to show what he can do with his new/|the “uplift” work of these magazines 
twelve-inch rifle. praice that is not only extremely high, 
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but quite unqualified. Speaking of a 
certain article (with which we are not 
familiar) he designates it as “a picture 
every line of which was evidently the 
result of’ patient, penetrating investiga- 
tion, and intimate personal knowledge’’; 
and he gives like praise to an “equally 
masterly study” by the hand— 
which has, in point of fact, by no means 
stood “the 
tion and 


same 


test of subsequent examina- 
criticism. And speaking of 
the whole genus, he declares that “the 
sincerity and sobriety with which diffi- 
cult topics are handled—the adherence 
to essential fact and avoidance of lurid 
detail—are beyond 


and ‘picturesque’ 


praise.” Such laudation from over-sea 
must be very delightful to the ears of 
the “muck-raking” magazinists, but the 
description would hardly be recognized 
at home as everywhere applicable. 

The Senate at Albany, on second con- 
sideration, has reversed its vote on the 
bill to provide a bond issue of $2,500,000 
to make possible the acceptance of the 
Harriman and other gifts offered to the 
to 


people of New York State. Failure 


accept this wonderful gift would have 


been a monumental piece of stupidity. 
The Park, which 
joint York and New Jersey Com- 


Palisades the 
New 


mission has been working zealously for 


upon 


ten years without remuneration, already 
River, 


As now com- 


stretched well up the Hudson 


nearly to Hook Mountain. 
Newburgh, thus 
of the 


scenery of the Hudson and ending such 


pleted it extends to 


maintaining intact some finest 
vandalism as has been going on in the 
and 
elsewhere. It will result in the removal 
of the State's 
way below West Point. It happens, more- 
over, that there is not a single large pri- 
vate industry or settlement to interfere 
with the development this 
which bids fair to pay for itself to a con- 
siderable degree by the sale of cuttings 


stohe quarries of Hook Mountain 


new Prison just under 


of park, 


from its splendid forests. These are 
now a part of the State Forest Reserva- 
tion. 
wild and untouched a tract of land, and 
one full of historic associations, can be 
found within so short a distance of a 
metropolis. As Gov. 
Mrs. Harriman: “Great as will be the 
pleasure of the people at the announce 
ment of your gift, I am sure that in 
the years to come there will be a con- 


stantly growing appreciation of its im- 


It is an extraordinary fact that so 


Hughes wrote to 


The Nation. 


portance to the State, and of the liberal 
and that 
prompted it.” 


disposition far-sightedness 


Monday's debate in the 
of 


Dreadnoughts, served 


Senate, on the 


appropriation 25,000,000 for two 


new to elicit, so 


histori 
His- 


the dispatches inform us, “two 
cal revelations by Senator Depew.” 
with 


these 


torical revelations are read 
of 
contributions by Mr, Depew we are com 


eager- 
ness in these days; but two 
pelled to say that one of them reveals 
nothing which was not known by every 
well-informed man beforehand, and that 
the other reveals something which never 
The first 


McKinley's attitude 


happened. has to do with 


President towards 
the Spanish War, concerning which Mr. 
“knew of his 


Depew declared that he 


own knowledge” that Spain was prepar 
ed to abandon Cuba and Porto Rico it 
she could be assured in advance of the 
The 


repeatedly set 


acceptance of her offer facts in 


this regard have been 


forth in our columns; they have been 


summed up by Rear-Admiral Chadwick 
in his recent work on the diplomatic re- 
lations of the United States and Spain. 
On April 10, 1898, Minister Woodford 


cabled from Madrid to Washington the 


news of the Spanish Government's as- 


sent to all the American demands, add- 


ing: 

I hope that notning will now be done to 
humiliate Spain, as I am satisfied that the 
present government is going. and is loyally 


ready to go, as fast and as far as it can. 


On April 11, one day later, President 
McKinley sent to Congress a message 
ending thus: 

The issue is now with Congres It isa 
solemn responsibility I have exhausted 
every effort to relieve the intolerable con- 
dition of affairs which is at our doors 
Prepared to execute every obligatior 
posed upon me by the Constitution and th 
law, I await your action 


The Senator’s other “revelation” was 

ascribed to an “intimate friend” who had 

imparted this information regarding the 

Venezuela episode of 1895: 

the Pres 
Lord Salisbury said 

of the 


lent’s message was 


When 
mulgated 
believe that on account 


pro 
to him: “I 


rancor 


com- 


ing down from the Revolutionary war, and 
accentuated by certain occurrences in the 
civil war, America means to have a war 
with Great Britain at some time, and I 


believe now is the best time, when America 
has navy.” The of the prime 
minister were overruled by Queen 
but if Lord Salisbury had had the 
possessed by some of the English 


no views 
Victoria 
power 


| » 
prime 


=_ .)> -_ 

“wer 
ministers, the issue certainly would have 
been tried out. 


Without disparagement of the “intimat: 


iriend,”’ we are constrained to call atten 


tion to the position of international af 


fairs at the hour when this remarkable 


clash between the Queen and Lord Salis 
bury must be supposed to have occurred 


It was an hour when England's diplo 


matic isolation was such as has not 


been witnessed at any other period in 


our time. France, as the subsequent 


demonstrated, was 


What 


Fashoda_ episode 


watching England jealously. the 


popular and official feeling was in Ger 


many, the incident of the Kaiser's tele 
gram to Kruger, four or five weeks after 
the Venezuela message, proved unmis 
takably. Russia had not forgotten 1877 
and 1885. The notion, then, that an 
experienced English statesman was at 
that very moment contemplating light 
heartedly collision with the United 
States, hardly does credit to the inti 
mate friend.” 

The sentencing of the president of th 
Russian Duma and of one of the princi 
pal members of that body to a term of 
imprisonment for participating in a 


duel emphasizes the disrepute which at 


taches in Russia to murder, or attempt 
ed murder, on a small scalk Hither it 
is that, or else it is a case of reserving 
certain sports for the exclusive enjoy 
ment of the Czar and his government, 
just as hunting the stag in mediwval 
England was reserved for the exclusive 
enjoyment of the King if lHlalley's 
comet is at all interested in the recent 


progress of affairs in Russia, it will « 


ry with it into stellar spa the son 
what mixed impression of a great coun 
try where it is wrong to fight a duel, but 
ernment 


of wo 


where it is proper for the gov 


td organize the wholesale murder 
men and children; a country where the 


Czar’s peace must not be infringed upon, 


not though thousands must be sent to 
the gallows by judges in whom expedi 
tion tempers justice. At the present 
moment Jewish families are being ex 
pelled by the hundred from Kieff and 
other Russian cities outside of the Pale 
The fugitives must either emigrate or 


go to swell the mass of existing poverty 


in the overcrowded cities of western 
Russia. It means a vast amount of suf- 
fering, but it is permissible in Russia 


precisely because it is suffering on a 


large scale. 
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A DEFENCE THAT PROVES TOO 
MUCH. 

When Mr, Taft last week gave out his 
explanation of the Ballinger-Lawler- 
Wickersham affair, we made the obvi- 
ous remark that if a frank statement of 
the facts had been promptly made when 
the question was first raised, “nine- 
tenths of the pain and humiliation at- 
tending this disagreeable episode would 
have been avoided.” But we felt it our 
duty to point out that, great as had 
been the aggravation of the trouble caus 
ed by this delay, the original facts con- 
nected with Mr. Taft’s letter of exon- 
eration were such as to justify severe 
criticism We have observed that a 
large number of perfectly well-meaning 


and usually intelligent newspapers have 


taken the view that the President and 
his advisers committed an extraordinary 
and deplorable blunder in their policy 
of lence, but that in the facts them- 
30] there was nothing whatever to re- 
gret or to censure The antedating of 
Mr. Wickersham’s summary and opin- 
ion, the delegation to Ballinger’s subor- 
di of the task of preparing the case 
for e President, the failure to mention 
this detailed digest of the case as among 
the documents before the President 
when he took action, the arrival at his 
practical decision after only a tew hours’ 


work on an enormous mass of complex 


and confusing documentary material— 


all this was perfectly blameless and a 


matter of course; the only thing 


rable was that the 


President, or 


somebody for him, did not immediately 
let the public know all these facts, the 
entire propriety of which the public 
would at once have recognized 

It «doe not seem to have occurred to 
any of our esteemed contemporaries who 
ta this view of the case that it car 
ri vith it a conclusion of a most 
startling characte It is one thing to 
blurs or to use bad judgment, it is 
an r thing to act like an imbecile. 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Wickersham, Mr. Balling 
er, \ir. Lawler, are all of them gentle 
men ho have managed through long 
professional careers to perform duties 
of considerable difficulty, to attend to 
busine of considerable importance, 
Now men in full possession of normal 


Intellectual faculties do not adopt a pol 


icy of denial and evasion and obstruc 


tion to avoid producing matter which 


could carry with it no blame. No one 


man does this; four men consulting to 
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gether, or having the opportunity ot 
certainly do not 
week after 






consulting together, 
persist in such a course, 
week, month after month, without a mo- 
tive. Confronted, therefore, with the al- 
ternative of adjudging these gentlemen 
to be utter incompetents or of inferring 
that there was something censurable in 


the matters that they were concealing, 


we for our part should feel strictly com- | 


pelled to adopt the latter alternative, 
even if we had no other light upon the 
facts. 

But the conclusion thus inevitably 
drawn from the first principles of hu- 
man nature is amply evident on the face 
of the 
said before, we are fully persuaded that 
the President believed he was doing 
justice in the case; but that considera- 
tion cannot justify us in suppressing 
the truth as to what he actually did. He 
Mr. Ballinger and Mr. 


facts themselves. 


received from 


Lawler, calling on him in person at 


Beverly, a mass of typewritten docu- 
ments containing several hundred thou- 
sand words and relating to matters of 
great intricacy. They arrived with these 
documents on a Monday evening. That 
same night, according to his own state- 
ment, after staying until three 
o'clock, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the charges against Ballinger were 
wholly unfounded. On the following 
day, Tuesday, he was busy in other ways, 
and in the evening he had a second talk 
with Ballinger and Lawler, and commis- 
sioned Lawler to draw up a letter as 
from himself, the President. This letter 
has now appeared in full in the report 


up 


of the proceedings of the committee. It 


comprises, besides the expression of 


a detailed digest of ali the evi- 
made entirely from Mr. Balling- 


opinion 
dence, 

er’s standpoint. Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham brought this document to Bever- 


ly, and had not seen either the full 
records or the President until the morn- 
ing of Sunday, the 12th. On the next 


day, the 13th, Mr. Taft wrote the letter 
exonerating Ballinger and 
authorizing the of Glavis. 
Three months later the Senate request- 
ed the President to transmit to it “any 
papers, or docu- 
ments upon which he acted in reaching 
his conclusions.” Among the documents 
transmitted by the President in re- 
this request was an elabor- 


completely 


dismissal 


reports, statements, 


sponse to 
ate summary and opinion by the Attor- 


filling seventy-four large 


ney-General, 


As we have) 
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pages of printed matter and dated Sep- 
‘tember 11—a document which the Pres- 


ident did not have before him and 
which it was manifestly impossible for 
the Attorney-General to have ‘produced 
or even to have roughly indicated, in 
the time at his disposal. And among 
the documents was not included the 


|minute and laporiously constructed di- 


gest of Ballinger’s subordinate, Lawler, 
prepared at the President’s own request, 
which must inevitably have formed an 


| important element in his disposition of 


the case. 

There is no mystery, therefore, why 
all parties concerned should have desir- 
ed the facts to remain secret. These 
facts were damaging. They were calcu- 
lated, on the one hand, to deprive Mr. 
Ballinger of the benefit that had come 
to him from the President's favorable 
verdict, by vastly lessening the weight 
of that verdict with the country. And 
they were calculated also to do an in- 
jury to the President’s own standing. 
Ill-judged as was the policy of delay and 


‘obstruction, it was not idiotic; it was 
jnot without a motive. 


The bad judg- 
ment consisted not in thinking that it 


'would be well for all parties concerned 


if the facts were suppressed, but in 
imagining that it would be possible per- 
manently to suppress them. That there 
was no bad intention on the President's 
part we sincerely believe. But neither 
regard for his good intentions nor con- 
cern for the dignity of his great office 
would justify us in helping to pass off 
upon the American people, in place of 
the truth, a view of the affair the in- 
herent absurdity of which is no less 
patent than its disagreement with the 


facts. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR PATRONS. 

Throughout the prolonged discussion 
of the pending Railway bill in Con- 
gress there has been manifest a deter- 
mination, by a large and apparently con- 
trolling element of the Congressmen of 
both political parties, not to relax, di- 
rectly or indirectly, such barriers as al- 
ready exist against arbitrary rate-mak- 
ing. The comment of the railways on 
this attitude has been generally to the 
effect that an unreasoning hostility has 
been created against one of our greatest 
industries. And more particularly, it 
has been asked why the railways should 
not possess unchallenged the right, 
which smaller industries assert and ex- 
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ercise, of adjusting their business ar- 
rangements to changing financial condi- 
tions. Why, for instance, if the price 
of grain and cotton and iron and meat 
and rents has been rising rapidly and 
continuously, should not the price of 
railway transportation rise proportion- 
ately, and why should not the railway 
managers, like the farmers and manu- 
facturers and graziers and landlords, be 
the judges as to what increase the cir- 
cumstances of their business require? 
These have at all times been fair ques- 
tions, and certain recent events may 
help in giving a fair answer. 

A few weeks ago, there was filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
notice of what appeared to be a concert- 
ed advance of 10 to 20 per cent. in 
freight rates on the Western railways, 
and it was intimated that the Eastern 
railways would follow suit. In public 
statements several railway managers 
averred that, having granted substan- 
tial in wages to their em- 
ployees, they were forced to recoup 
themselves by higher transportation 
charges. One railway president, Mr. 
Brown of the New York Central, went 
so far as to assert that “if the railways 
are to remain solvent, the only recourse 
now is an advance in freight rates.” To 
these arguments the association of West- 
ern shippers rejoined, first, that the 
railways had very lately assured them 
that no general advance in rates was 
contemplated; secondly, that the pro- 
gressive increase in railway earnings 
has been much more than enough to 
cover the higher wage payments. It was 
elsewhere pointed out that the proposed 
advance in rates was on the average 
much greater than the advance in wages, 
and that, in the face of their gloomy 
statement of the situation, the railways, 
including that over which Mr. Brown 
presides, were increasing dividends, even 
where the rate was already high. 

In the past week or two, there has 
also been announced in behalf of the 
railways which conduct the _ subur- 
ban passenger traffic of this city, a 
seemingly concerted increase of commu- 
tation rates, averaging something like 
10 per cent. A commuters’ committee 
of the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
fcrd called on the president of that 


increase 


road, last Friday, to remonstrate. Mr. 


Mellen, according to the newspaper re- 
ports, responded thus in regard to sub- 
urban passenger traffic: 
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pay out 5 cents more than we re- 
ceive. I haven't asked you for anything. 
We lose on you. We carry you into New 
York for nothing and our blessing. We are 
not trying to rob you. 


We 


And in regard to the protest of one 
town upon his line, he added: 

The more you do at New Rochelle, the 
more you prosper, the worse off we are. 

Now it is not our purpose here to dis- 
pute the facts or figures produced in 
their own behalf by the railway man- 
‘agers. But what the two incidents seem 
to us to prove is the entire reasonable- 
ness, under existing circumstances, of 
the public’s insistence on a tribunal, 
higher than either the railway managers 
or the shipping and travelling public, 
with full and complete authority to pass 
on the justice or injustice of such 
increased charges. Mr. Mellen’s atti- 
tude clearly the necessity for 
such supervision. It is not a novel 
attitude. Commuters on an important 
New Jersey railway will recall a sim- 
ilar incident, as much as twenty-five 
years ago, when a committee of passen- 
gers were informed by the president of 
the road that he “would rather carry 
dead hogs than live ones.” The result 
was the extension to that district of a 
rival railway which apparently held 
other views regarding the profitable- 
ness of suburban traffic. Thereupon, 
instead of cheerfully bidding its rival 
godspeed, and urging commuters to pa- 
tronize it, the railway with a leaning 
towards dead freight proceeded instantly 
to improve its own facilities, reduce its 
and invite fresh 


shows 


commutation rates, 
patronage. It was perfectly well aware 
that it could not afford to lose this 
patronage, with the profitable freight 
traffic which came to it from the build- 
ing-up of a prosperous suburban com- 
munity. 

It is conceivable that it may then have 
cost as much to haul a fast suburban 
express to this city as was collected 
from the fares of commuters on the 
train. But no railway man was quite 
so simple as to argue seriously that his 
road got no compensation elsewhere. 
But this was not then, and is not now, 
the end of the matter. A railway is 
not in the same position as a merchant, 
for example, in fixing arbitrarily its 
charge for what it produces. If the 
merchant names an unjust price, his cus- 
tomers will go elsewhere to buy. The 
icase with the railway is that the cus-' 


> ) -_~ 


~ 4 


Jt 


tomer has nowhere else to go. Thanks 
to the franchise, the right of way, and 
the facility for the 
railway enjoys a power not far from 
Two or three decades ago, 


concerted action, 


monopoly. 
it was commonly answered to this ar- 
gument that if the commuter, in the 
case supposed, felt seriously aggrieved, 
he could move to another town—if, In- 
deed, his own town did not happen to 
enjoy the facilities of an energetic com- 
peting railway. 

But the essential fact about the pres- 
ent advance in rates, to Western ship- 
pers as to Eastern commuters, is that 
all the railways appear to act in con- 
For better or for worse, compett- 
has virtually become & 


cert. 
tion in rates 
thing of the past. This situation Is recog- 
nized by the public, and is the real cause 
both of the organization of the shippers 
and of the vigilant, if not hostile, atti- 


tude of Congress. For it is quite impos 
sible to ignore that such an argument as 
Mr. Mellen’s has far wider scope than a 
10 per cent. increase in rates. If 10 per 


cent. is claimed, simply because one 


branch of traffic is not profitable enough, 
then why not 20 per cent., or 30? So 
long as all competing railways acted 
together, the shipping and travelling 
public would be equally at their mercy, 
subject always to governmental inter- 
vention. 

We say nothing of what many people 
describe as the astonishing lack of wis- 
dom in these higher rail- 
way charges on the public at the very 
moment when the fate of a railway re- 
striction bill hung in the Congressional 
What impresses us far more 


projecting 


balance. 
forcibly is the blindness of many rail- 
way managers in their obstinate strug- 
gle against the committing of broad su- 
pervisory in these matters to 
Federal commerce commissions and pub- 
lic service commissions in the States. 
That the Government will intervene to 


injus- 


powers 


safeguard its citizens against 
tice which is indisputably possible, may 
taken for granted. But one cannot 
whether sweeping and 


be 
help wondering 
drastic rate provisions, in a single set 
of statutes, would be deemed more sat- 
isfactory by the railway managers than 
the entrusting of the whole question to 
a body of conservative officers, with in- 
structions to consider, in the light of ail 
the circumstances, each general change 
in rates and the case of each individual 


railway. 
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AN IMPORTANT BILL HASTILY 
PASSED. 


It is difficult to find a respectable ex 
cuse for the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Monday of last week, in 
rushing through, under a suspension of 
the rules, a bill of extremely important 
character affecting the entire penal sys- 
Mr. Parker of 


tem of the United States. 


New Jersey, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, moved “to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (§ 870) to 


parole United States prisoners, and for 
other purposes, as amended.” Strong ob- 
jection to the railroading of the bill was 
at once raised by Mr. Mann of Illinois. 
The report on the bill, he stated, had 
been made only on Saturday, and it had 
reached him and other members only on 
He 


“Does not 


had not had time to look 
the 
Jersey,” he asked, “think it is rush- 


Monday. 


at it gentleman from 
New 
ing business to try and pass an impor- 
tant matter like this without an oppor- 
tunity to read the report and consider 
Mr. Parker the bill 


considered in 


it? that 


had 


replied 


been most carefully 


committee, that there had been ample 


and thorough hearings, and that it had 


been unanimously reported by the com- 


mittes After a haphazard debate, in 


which a total of twenty minutes was al 


lowed to each side, the bill was passed. 


The division, which was called for by 
Mr. Mann, showed 56 ayes and 18 noes, 
a total of 74 votes, the full membership 
of the House being 391. Thus after a 
random debate of forty minutes, and a 
vote In which less than one-fifth of its 
membership took part, this great change 


in the penal system of the United States 


vas adopted by the House of Represen 


bill provides 


ery prisoner who has bee 
r be 
d States, and is confined, in execu 
of the 
any United 


n or may 
hereaft 
th 


convicted of any offence against 
Unit 
in 


tion judgment of such conviction, 


‘tates or State penitentiary or 


prison for a term of more than one year 
other than for life, except when convicted 
of murder in the first degree, rape, or 
incest, and except those who have previous 
ly served a term of imprisonment of at 


least one year in any penal institution in 
the United States, may be released on parol 


as hereafter provided 
Application for parole can be made only 
term of the 
the 


after one-third of the sen 


tence has been served: board of 


parole is to be composed of three per- 
sons—“the superintendent of prisons of 
the 


States district judge for, and a citizen 


Department of Justice, the United 
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living in, the district in which the pent- | 
tentiary is located, the latter to be ap- 
pointed by the Attorney-General.” The 
members of the board are to serve with- 
compensation; a majority of the 
(i. @., 
quorum sufficient for the transaction of 
The board is to meet at stat- 
ed times to consider applications for 
At such meetings, it “shall re- 
recommendations, 


out 
board two members) are to be a 


business. 


parole. 
and consider 
and if it shall appear to the board that 
there is reasonable probability that any 
prisoner who applies for his parole, if 
the will not violate 


any law, and if in the opinion of the 


ceive 


same is granted, 
board such release is not incompatible 
with the then the 
board may authorize the release of said 
And the nature 


welfare of society, 
applicant upon parole.” 
and effect of the paroling, when granted, 
are set forth in detail in the bill. 

Now we are far from saying that the 
bill 
tem is eminently desirable in the case of 


is without merit. The parole sys- 
all minor offences, and in a large pro- 
portion of all first offences, even of a 
more serious character. But there is 
grave doubt to be 
made to apply, as does this bill, to all 


whether it ought 
crimes except the three specifically nam- 
ed as exceptions; and, apart from this 
fundamental the plan upon 
which the system should be administer- 


question, 


ed in the case of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as distinguished from local juris- 
dictions, raises questions that demand 
careful consideration and discussion. In- 
discussion, all that the 


House heard from the advocates of the 


stead of such 
bill were some vague generalities as to 
its mercy and humanity, some broad as- 
of the benefit of 
in general, 


sertions the parole 


system and—strangely in- 


congruous with these—a plea for the 
bill on the score of the saving of gov- 
ernment money that would result from 
Mr. Mann 
put the case plainly when he said: 


Here a important proposition— 
two bills relating to the same subject, both 
reported back by the Judiciary Committee. 
striking out all after the enacting clause 
and inserting a new provision, 
they propose to pass the bill through the 
House without consideration under suspen- 
tion of the rules, when certainly this bill 
is of a character that ought to be consid- 
ered under the privilege of amendment. 


the freeing of the prisoners. 


is very 


Mr. Hughes of New Jersey, protesting 
against the railroading of the bill, as- 
serted his entire approval of the New 
Jersey parole system, but declared that’ 


and then} 
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the bil) under consideration was of a 
very different character from the New 
Jersey law. “There has been nothing in 
this discussion,” he said, “and there is 
nothing that any man of ordinary intel- 
ligence can discover by a hasty exami- 
nation, which would appeal to him to 
cause him to resolve his doubts in fa- 
vor of passing this important legislation 
at this time. I propose to vote against 
the bill because [ have not had sufficient 
time to examine it.” 

Among the crimes with which the 
penal laws of the United States deal, 
there is one class to which the usual ar- 
guments in favor of the indeterminate 
sentence and the parole system are sin- 
gularly inapplicable. Such crimes as 
bank-wrecking, systematic defrauding of 
the government, or criminal financial 
operations generally, are committed by 
men not because they have never had an 
opportunity for self-development, nor be- 
cause they have never acquired habits 
of order or of regular work. And when 
these men are put in prison, the object 
of the law is not at all—certainly not in 
any significant degree—to prevent a 
repetition of the same or a similar 
crime by the same person. Such a man 
finds no difficulty in being the most ex- 
emplary of he needs no 
prison discipline to make him polite, 
neat in his person, punctual in his daily 
tasks, efficient in the dispatch of work. 
Whether his sentence should be a year 
or six years or twenty years is a ques- 
tion the true answer to which depends 
not on the facts developed during his 
prison life, but on the facts brought be- 
He suf- 
fers in prison for one purpose, and one 
purpose only—that knowledge of the 
dire punishment which society thinks 
it necessary to impose for his crime may 
prevent others from committing it. To 
confuse his case with that of the shift- 
less or hopeless fellow who falls into 
the clutches of the law through the com- 
mission of some petty crime is to lose 
sight of the sole weighty purpose of the 
law in this most important domain. And 
before deciding upon so radical a 
change, it were well that the House of 
Representatives should devote to its con- 
sideration something more than can be 
got out of forty minutes of impromptu 
debate. 


prisoners; 


fore judge and jury at his trial. 


























ENGLAND AND THE PEACE OF 
EUROPE. 

Strong insistence has been laid upon 
the services of Edward VII in the cause 
of peace, and speculation will now be 
asking whether a new reign in Eng- 
land may be expected to bring about a 
The question 
must have presented itself with dramat- 


change for the worse. 


ic force to a great many people when 
George V and William II knelt beside 
the of Edward the Peacemaker. 
But probably not many of these reflect- 


coffin 


ed that, in the sharpest menace to the 
peace of the world, the services of the 
late King are not as irreplaceable as 
may appear at first thought. The case 
is rather paradoxical. It is admitted 
that Edward VII was zealous in behalf 
of European peace. It is admittted that 
in the hostility between Great Britain 
and Germany lies the greatest danger 
of a European conflict. And it is a 
matter of record that during Edward’s 
reign, Anglo-German relations grew in 
If Edward, 
ascending the throne when England was 
still under the cloud of the Boer war, 
had asked himself, What must I do to 
insure peace for England and for Eu- 


bitterness with the years. 


rope? the answer must have been, Bring 
England and Germany into friendship. 
This solution he did not attain. 

Apart from Germany, England’s rela- 
tions with the Continent during the 
reign of Edward VII took the form of 
an extraordinary succession of friend- 
ships and ententes, of which the cor- 
nerstone was the understanding with 
France, later expanded into a Triple 
Entente by the adhesion of Russia. With 
France virtually an ally, with Russia 
as the ally vf an ally and a pledged 
friend, with Italy and Spain won over 
to closer friendship than ever, here was 
indeed an imposing record for the mon- 
arch who was understood to have taken 
a very active part in the framing of 
British foreign policy. And yet it should 
seem at first that for all those gener- 
ous new bonds of amity, the cause of 
peace had not been measurably advanc 
ed. At no time was England in danger 
of going to war with France or Spain or 
Italy or even with Russia. If England 
made friends, it was with those who 
were already inclined to be friendly or, 
in any case, in no near danger of becom- 


ing enemies. Whereas, by rousing Ger- 


man fears or German anger, this policy 
of friendships and alliances may be said 


! 
i 
| 
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actually to have accentuated the perils 


of the general European situation. It 
was to test the strength of the Anglo- 
French understanding that Germany 
brought on the Morocco crisis. It was 
as a reply to the Triple Entente of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia that Aus- 
tria and Germany broke with the Treaty 
of Berlin by the seizure of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

The Moroccan incident illustrates the 
difficulty of apportioning precisely the 
rights and wrongs in a complicated sit- 
uation. Coming within a year after 
the conclusion of the Anglo-French en 
tente, it was cited as a justification on 
both sides. 


themselves on 


Frenchmen congratulated 
the 
land, of an ally whose pledge of sup 
port saved the Third Republic from hu- 
miliation at the hands of Germany. But 
Germany argued that if France had re 
frained from entering into a menacing 
with would 


have been no occasion for the rattling 


possession, in Eng 


alliance England, there 


of the German sabre. Common sense de- 
cides that France was right in seeking 
to insure her safety by means of power- 
ful friendships abroad, instead of de- 
the forbearance of Ger- 
many. that is, 
that on the whole the Anglo-French un- 
derstanding has worked for the peace of 
Europe. And Edward VII, 
the authors of that understanding, mer 


pending upon 


Common-sense, agrees 


as one ot 


ited the reputation of peacemaker he 
enjoyed. 
Yet it 


portion of things to overlook the fact 


would be misjudging the pro- 


that the final cause behind the Anglo 
French entente was to be found in 
Frence rather than in England. For 


years the Frenchman Delcassé had been 
at work on his scheme of a great anti- 
Serman alliance. Its motive may have 
teen the impossible one of revenge for 
1870-71, but in principle it recognized 
that, single-handed, France could not 
hope to hold her own against Germany. 
‘he same principle was recognized by 
those who were opposed to Delcassé’s 
adventurous policy. Whether war with 
Germany to be risked 
Frenchmen had grown reconciled to the 
fact that their country must henceforth 
play a secondary role in the politics ot 
Europe, that her prestige and her safe- 
ty demanded an ally. The 
then was who that ally should be— 
Germany or England. The question 


had only to be asked to be answered. 


was or not, 


question 


529 


The year 1870-71 is still a bitter mem 
in France. 


of Fashoda, 
the F 


ory In spite 


it was England to whom rench 
people turned. 

Prominent, therefore, though the late 
King’s share undeniably was tn the cs 
menting of England's recent friendships 
the prime impelling force lay outside 
himself, in the general condition of Ku 
His pacifik 


his tact, his wide knowledge of men 


ropean politics. disposition, 


his 


geniality of temper, supplied an added 


impetus, but, after all, a subsidiary on¢ 


But since the forces that ultimately 


shaped British foreign lay out 


policy 


side the personality of the monarch, it 


follows that no great changes are like 


ly to occur with the succession otf 


George V. France needs English friend 
ship now as she did five years ago, and 


English interests point to a good under 


standing with France as they did five 
years ago. There is no reason why 
George should be less a monarch of 
peace than his father was And if he 
succeeds in bringing about a better un 
derstanding between England and Ger 


many, he will have done a greater work 
than his father did. 
PHYSICAL 


TRAINING IN COLLEGI 


In a recent report on physical devel 
opment among undergraduates, by the 
director of the Yale University gymna 
sium, the apologetic note is distinctly 
present. Athletic directors have been 
on the defensive before this, but they 
have seldom been called upon to prove 
that physical training is good for the 
body. Yet that is what the elaborate re 
port in the Yale Alumni Weckly sets out 
to do. It attempts to explain the strik 
ing fact, as most people will find it, that 
between his freshman year and his se 
nior year, the undergraduate shows no 
appreciable improvement so far as may 
be judged by outward physical mani 
festations The records show that in 
height, weight, and muscular develop- 


ment the freshman average and the se- 


nior average are virtually the same; in 
iung development there is a slight in 
crease after four years. On the whole 


the Yale figures indicate a sharp lack ot 


correlation between physical exercise 
and physical growth, and all the more 
when it is recalled that 88 per cent. of 
Yale men are reported as taking part in 
some form of major athletics in addi 
tion to their gymnasium work 


The explanation brought forward by 
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the Yale writer is a novel one, though 
we have not the least ground for ques- 
tioning its sufficiency. He points out 
that the period between seventeen or 
eighteen years and twenty-two or twen- 
ty-three years in men is a period of 
arrested development and often of ac- 
tual retrogression. For a college man 
merely to hold his own is, consequently, 
something; and a gain, however slight, 
proves the efficacy of physical culture. 
For encouragement, we may look at the 
measurement figures of fifty and forty 
years ago, which show that the present- 
day undergraduate is physically a much 
better man than his father or grandfath- 
er was at his age. We find the stronger 
argument, however, in a plain appeal to 
common sense. One need not be a be 
liever in all the miraculous benefits that 
are so often claimed for athletics, in or- 
der to feel that a fair amount of good 
cannot help coming from physical exer- 
cise. The Yale director's figures almost 
prove too much. They concede what the 
of 


ship in the colleges would scarcely ven 


most fervent opponent muscle-wor 


ture to claim. 

But there is another argument which 
Yale writer has failed to make use 
that enters into 


the 
of, 
almost every discussion on the subject. 


although it is one 


Not height or weight or chest-girth or 
breathing capacity is the sole test of ul- 
timate physical capacity. There is that 
mysterious element called staying-power 
on the athletic fleld and vitality in the 
sick-bed, 
sharply two men of the same build and 


which often differentiates so 


same organic equipment. 


the 
In the long run, of course, the man with 


apparent 


the deeper chest and firmer muscles will 
the healthier man; but nevertheless, 


athletic 


be 


it is open to the director to 


that his college boys get some 


out of their training that cannot 


claim 
thing 
in inches, linear or cubic 


be measured 


Sand, grit, pluck, or whatever the latest 
be for it, undoubtedly plays 


a part in the general problem of health 


hame may 


and survival as it does in the solution 


of isolated problems. At least, that Is 
the way we should have commented 
upon the Alumni Weekly's figures in 


stead of contenting ourselves with prov 


college man is no worse off 


ing that the 
physically than the young man who 
does not go in for athletics to-day, and 


better than the young man who did not 


go in for athletics forty years ago. 
And yet, when all is said and done, if 
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the Yale statistics hold good for all 
American colleges, here is something to 
strengthen the hands of men like Presi- 
dent Lowell, who, in an age gone mad 
with athletics, have ventured to raise 
their voice in behalf of that virtue 
which once upon a time used to find a 


|place within university walls, namely, 


scholarship. It required courage to 
raised the plea. For some time it had be- 
come the fashion to argue that it was 


absurd to decry athletics, since it was | 


a well-known fact that the best athletes 
in the college were as a rule among the 
It really was not a well- 
Common experience and 


best scholars. 
known fact. 
common sense all pointed the other way. 
But the bold repetition of an obvious 
falsehood is always impressive. The 
paradox appealed; and we were really 
in danger of turning to the football field 
and the diamond for our future stars in 
scholarship, until some very relevant 
and very illuminating statistics on this 
point were put out, a few months ago, 
at Harvard. The Harvard figures dis- 
posed with neatness and dispatch of the 
paradox that the hardest workers are 
those who do not work. The athlete 
who found no time for study as an un- 
dergraduate made no particularly happy 
showing in the professional schools, and 
the undergraduate who was faithful to 
his work did. If athleticism was to be 
justified at all, it was within its own do- 
main of the physical. 

And now come the Yale figures to in- 
dicate that even in the domain of the 
physical, athleticism, with its vast and 
costly machinery, works results totally 
out of proportion to the expenditure of 
money, time, effort, and interest. We 
say “indicate” and not “show” because, 
as we have already stated, we believe 
the Yale figures prove too much. We 
feel that athletics must do good, and ac- 
tually do so. We find the only value of 
the Yale figures—though a very high 
value it is—in proving the disproportion 
the clamor that go 
into athletics and the result. The fig- 
us that football 


between zeal and 


ures do not convince 
and rowing produce no favorable effect 
on the college man’s physical develop- 
ment. They do support the conviction 
that such good as football, rowing, and 
all the other college sports accomplish, 
might be attained at a 
sacrifice of the things colleges were once 


upon a time supposed to stand for. 


much smaller 
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| THE LOST ART OF SKETCHING. 

| The extension of the professional 
point of view, with all the contempt for 
|the amateur which it implies, has tend- 
‘ed, in our day, to discourage every form 
‘of irregular application to the fine arts. 
The last few decades have seen a nota- 
|ble decline in promiscuous painting and 
|piano playing. Those who possess, or 
'think they possess, a real talent, pursue 
‘its cultivation farther than in the past 
—and not merely as an accomplish- 
‘ment, but with a more or less distinct 
| professional end in view—while, on the 
|other hand, those who are conscious of 
|no such conspicuous gift, or who foresee 
‘no need to earn a living, are easily 4e- 
'terred from acquiring even the elemenis 
of those arts which may nevertheless 
jappeal strongly to their taste, content- 
ing themselves with such participation 
as may be enjoyed publicly in concert 
|halls and picture galleries. 

There was a time, in reality not long 
| distant—though, like al] things connect- 
|ed with our grandfathers and grand- 
|mothers, it seems more remote than an- 
| tiquity—-when every European traveller 
carried his sketch-book, just as he kept 
ja journal of his literary impressions. 
But the professional spirit has long 
| since, in large measure, suppressed both 
‘of these practices, even among our Eng- 
\lish cousins, who were peculiarly addict- 
jed to them. In one of his essays, George 
|Moore, an exponent of this spirit, in- 
'dulges in witty ridicule at the expense 
‘of art in the royal family, whose domes- 
itic tastes were an accurate reflection 
‘of the tastes of the nation as a whole. 
|Here, as elsewhere, the critic’s point of 
view is French rather than English. 
Gallic wit has traditionally found ma- 
terial in the tweed-suited English tour- 
ist, who sits on the highest rock in the 
landscape, and sketches away regardless 
of the attention he attracts, or of per- 
sonal discomfort. Maupassant has a 
story of a wreck on the Breton coast, in 
‘which the life-ssavers who make their 
way through the surf to the hulk of an 
Cnglish ship hung up at a perilous an- 
gle on the rocks find, as the sole surviv- 
ors, an elderly Englishman and his four 
daughters all seated in the wreck and 
absorbed in sketching the picturesque 
aspects of the disaster. 

It is easy to smile at the young lady 
of the mid-Victorian period, with her 
album of sketches which, in the pages 
‘of the polite contemporary novelist, she 
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is always being persuaded to exhibit to 
visitors. With what bashful hesitation 
does she accede to the reiterated re- 
quests, and with what real palpitations 
of pride does she eventually accept the 
glowing praises that are bestowed upon 
But 


rushing at express 


the skilful produet of her pencil! 
the 
speed through foreign parts, and stop- 
ping every few feet to make hasty snap- 
shots, lends himself as readily to ridi- 


camera fiend, 


cule as his predecessor, the sketching 
tourist, and is far less susceptible of a 
rational defence. 

Surely, one purpose of foreign travel 
is to store the mind with impressions, 
visual images. But to gain a lasting 
impression or image of a place or object, 
it is necessary to look at it, to study it 
with sbme care, to analyze it, noting its 
peculiar structure and characteristics. 
Such study was required of even the 
most casual and untrained sketcher; 
with the camera it is quite different. 
The hastiest glance apprises the photog: 
rapher that he has found a “subject”; 
he levels his little box, gazes at the find- 
er, presses the button, and hurries on. 
His own eye has scarcely been involved 
in the operation, and to that of the 
deputed the task of 


mechanically assimilating each detail of 


camera has been 


the scene. To recall what he has seen 
he must have recourse to his album, 
which has thus become a kind of detach- 
ed, impersonal, mechanical memory for 
him. Moreover, the very operation of 
the mechanism, simple as it is, serves 
still further to distract his attention at 
the moment when his eye rather than 
the lens should be carefully focussed 
upon the object, so that the camera may 
be said to encourage and complete that 
indolence and lax dispersion of mental 
and visual attitude which are so charac- 
teristic of the average American tourist. 

Far from smiling, then, with a su- 
perior air at those stalwart Englishmen 
and angular Englishwomen who are still 
before 
if 
southern Italy, or in a gondola in Ven- 


occasionally to be seen sitting 


their easels in the blistering sun 
ice glancing up from their notebooks, 
and with fixed gaze measuring some bit 
with 


grasped firmly between thumb and fore- 


of garden wall vertical pencil 


finger—far from smiling at these, we 
entertain a profound and hearty admir- 
ation for them, and wish we could sur- 
prise more of our own compatriots in 


like occupations. For we feel convinced 
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that they are getting something out cf 


their peregrinations and séjours which 
we, with our snapshot methods, miss ut- 
their work may 


terly. Viewed as art, 


be faulty, indeed quite negligible. Cer 


tainly, a good photograph is a better 
thing in itself than a bad drawing, cr 
But to 


self a poor sketch (but his own!) has a 


water-color. the amateur him 


deeper personal value than the most 


finished snapshot, his role in which has 
been far more passive than active 
And 


to be superseded by that for photograph 


even the camera craze bids fair 


ic postcards. Now that the traveller 


can get his choice of scenes ready-made 
the most 
likely 


before to burden himself with a camera 


in prodigal variety and at 


trifling expense, he is less than 


which cannot compete with the postcard 
maker. This very perfection of the pro- 
cess of acquiring “impressions” without 
effort or reflection may, however, tead 
to remedy the evil which, in the begin 
it tended What 


more likely than reac 


ning, to emphasize. 


that a natural 
tion, a swing of the pendulum in the 
other direction, should bring the sketch- 
book and pencil once more into vogue? 
The revival of these abused articles of 
the traveller's not 


equipment might 


lead to any great advance in our native 
art, but it would at least help to render 
us, a8 a nation, more acute and carefu! 


in our observation and make us better 


travellers. 


SHERIDAN. 


There are some characters that 
predestined to serve as the scapegoats 
of human frivolity. Upon them legend 
delights to pitch and empty the whole 
budget of folly which respectability is 
unwilling to own to in itself but is per 
fectly ready chuckle at in 
Such to some extent appears to be the 
role of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. In 
this sense story and fable have made so 
free with his name that it is difficult to 
tell how much of the current conception 


seem 


to others. 


of the man is fact and how much is fic 
tion. Hitherto the general reader who 
would ravel out the skein of tradition 


which seems to grow more complicated 
with every effort to extricate it, has had 
to rely for the truth upon the biog 
raphies of Percy Fitzgerald and Fraser 
Rae, both of which are 
in many respects as finished likenesses 
In Mr. Sichel’s 
raphy* an advantage 


unsatisfactory 


comparison new biog 


has in measure 
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well fulness 


of 


as as 


and 


On 


precision 


the it is such manner 


Sainte-Beuve approves 
diffuse 


whole, 
biography as 


broad, copious, at times 
third fourth gleaning it 
tains a good deal of new material 
several instances, too, Mr. Sichel is suc- 
mending or piecing 
predecessors’ story While, in addition, 
of Sheridan's 


speeches by a collation of reports, nota- 


even 


For a or con 


In 
out nis 


cessful in 


he has expanded some 
bly the amazing “Begum Speech" before 
the it 


fessed instance 


must be 


as 


Commons —-though 
that this 
others, the attempted restoration begins 


con- 


in 


in some 


to show signs of superfetation. 
Indeed, it is just this excess of fact 

this disposition to dilate the subject be 
yond his predecessors, which forms the 
most serious blemish of the book as a 
whole. There is hardly a sentence which 
does not suffer from a kind of diffrac 
tion of the attention. The author has 


had so many things in mind that he sel 
dom succeeds in bringing a fact sharply 
distinctly 


reference 


to a focus or in illumining it 


without a fringe of outlying 


and allusion—to say nothing of the in 
undation of detail which has overflowed 
the text in a freshet of footnotes. Nor 
does all this luggage harmonize very 
well with the biographer’s ambition to 
write a picturesque narrative After 
all, biography is not omance and 


the attempt to write the former in the 


taste of the latter is likely enough to 
spoil both. 
In view, then, of all these more or 


less conflicting representations and par 
ticularly of a certain and 
unwieldiness in Mr. 


inchoateness 


Sichel’s perform 







ance—his biography includes something 
like a thousand compaftly printed 
pages—it may not be unpiardopable to 
try to draw, from the da 


biographers have zing!) 


furnished, not so much a full-length po! 


successive 
trait of the subject, as a mere head-and 
shoulder sketch which may possibly gain 
in compactness and consistency what it 
is bound to lose in scope and detail 


Sheridan is one of those rare am 
phibians who live partly in literatu 
partly in politics; wh elong at once 
to the two elements of imagination and 
reality This double nag makes 
him, like Swift, who n so far his 
counterpart, a rather difficult subject of 
criticism. He is not to found wholl 
in his plays or in his speeches n one 
sense it is questionable whether he is 
to be found in both together. He resides 
in a great measure outside of his pr« 
fessions. He has not a trace of Swif 
deadly seriousness. He is at bottom a 
man of pleasure, to whom these occupa 
tions are but expedients means to 
live. In the incorrigible levity of his 
character, he is much like Sterne—only 
more effectual. His genius is largely an 


affair of animal spirits, so little does ‘t 
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to do with the intellectual or the 


It is impossible wholly to 


seen 
moral nature 
stifle the suspicion that he is amusing 


himself even with what purport to be 
his most earnest efforts 
Of such a character you can hardly 


expect the logical consequence of a fanat- 


ic. an idealogue, a man of principles 
like Burke—any more than you can ex- 
pect of the stage the solid consistency 
of life. What stood him in the place of 


principle or even policy, it would some- 


times seem, was a desire to strike the 
imagination He was, above all, a so 
cial creature, the man of an audience. 
His first thought is of the play—the il- 


lusion, the stage effect. And what an -f 
fective, what a brilliant performance, it 


must have been! To know him at his 
best, it would be necessary to replace 
him in his original] setting, to restore 


the situation, social and political, in all 
intrigue with its conflict- 
ing motives and cross purposes, to recall 
the vanished actors and set them wheel- 
ing again in their rounds of gayety and 
the captivating Georg- 
Devonshire, the Mrs. 
the generous and profligate Fox, 


it ntricate 


self-interest 


liana of romantic 


Crewe 


the tinsel “Florizel” of Carlton House, 
“first gentleman of Europe” and heir 
apparent to the throne of England. But 
the old comedy is long since played 
out to its foregone conclusion, and we 
are left to imagine as best we can the 
audacity and fascination of him who 
was one of its most striking and ver- 
itile performers 

And yet, though Sheridan realizes him- 
self fully neither in literature nor in 
history, he is always oscillating between 
these two poles; he is constantly mani- 
festing himself in one or the other cf 
these two worlds—he is either the hu- 
morist, fhe man of fancy and invention, 


else the statesman and manager, the 
of affairs a little too much of 
to 
latter 


or 
mar ever 
make a 
And it 
unexpectednes 


hi 


where 


the former, no doubt com- 


plete success of the is his 


s with 


the 


shifts 


iInatability 
hich he ground so that you 


to have him, the 
the 


into the other's light 


never know just 


persistency with which one charac 
ter will be getting 


which makes him so interesting—and 


ometimes so unedifying 
in the 
hi 


two duels 


It is frankly former capacity 
career-—with an elope 
About 
is something as paradoxical, 


of his literary 


that he begins 


ment and the whol 


affair there 


as quizzical as any com 


positions. Whatever the feelings of the 
parties at the moment, whatever the 
bunglings of the fate that misglays our 


t dénouements, his elopement tis 
essentially situation, which 
might serve as a pendant to the scene 
between Lady Teazle and Joseph Sur 
face—an elopement in all the proprie 
ties, with a duenna in waiting, wherein 
everything is saved but appearances. 
And with what waggishness the penn! 
less lover, who is innocently masquerad 


pre tthe 


a comic 


The Nation. 


ing as a friend to all concerned, hood- 
winks his rival and contrives that some 
one else shall bear the expenses of the 
frolic! His whole genius is in it; for 
the future he has only to reduce himself 
to writing. : 

Nor does his later life belie the min- 
gled jest and earnest of his beginnings. 
He is always living at loose ends him- 
self, always in arrears, always behind 
time, his affairs in hopeless disorder, 
his letters unread, his appointments un- 
and yet he aspires to manage a 
theatre or two, to control a_ political 
party, to direct a prince, to carry out a 
national policy. In the general chaos of 
his existence he is always making shift, 
with incredible dexterity and presence 
of mind, to extricate himself from diffi- 
culties that would never have arisen in 
the first place without the grossest tar- 
diness and negligence. He is admirably 
cool, good-humored, and resourceful. But 
his abilities are wasted on temporary 
expedients—to put off a dun or wheedle 
a tradesman or pass off an indiscretion. 
His was the dodge by which the public 
lie in denial of the Prince’s marriage to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was accommodated and 
the lady sentimentally reimbursed for 
the of her character. Even in his 
moments of power he is restrained by 
some refinement of delicacy—a scruple 
that, however fine, seems more dramatic 
than political, and calculated rather to 
meet the needs of the literary imagina- 
tion than of practical common sense— 
from securing the advantages tor which 
he has been working all along. In a 
day of party—a system of things which 
the conscientious Burke himself defends 
he had too much of the orig- 
mere col 
He is in- 
corruptible his but he is 
equally intractable to his friends. Ad 
mirable exception as he is to the pur- 
chasable politicians of his time, his 
probity is largely sentimental. It never 
seems to have crossed his mind that, as 
society constituted, the management 
money itself a branch morals, 
and carelessness with one’s own is only 
a milder kind of dishonesty. If reports 


met; 


loss 


at length 
inal 
laborator in other men's plots. 


about him to become a 


by enemies, 


is 


ol is of 


are to be believed, he must have prac- 
tised methodically what Balzac fa- 
cetiously calls the English system of 


living on the interest of one’s debts. As 
a result, the remark he is said to have 
made when asked what kind of wine he 
preferred, would apply equally well to 
preference in money—some one’s 

About his management of his po 
litical credit, too, there is much of the 
light-mindedness. After sharing 
the ill-fortunes of the Whigs for years, 
he finally tricks them out of power by a 
turn so thoroughly comic that it looks 
like a caprice of the fancy, an irresistible 
aesire to score a good point at any cost 

In a word, Sheridan combined in his 
own person the double réle of Joseph 
and Charles Surface. He had all the 


his 


else. 


same 
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tormer’s sophistry of protestation de- 
void of profound sincerity of conviction, 
and all the latter's mischievousness of 
impulse devoid of intentional malice. 
What evil he did, he expected to excuse, 
like the one, by the goodness of his 
neart, and to dignify, like the other, by 
the elevation of his sentiments. As his 
father said with reference to “The 
School for Scandal,” “he had but to dip 
the pencil in his own heart, and he'd 
find there the characters of both Joseph 
and Charles.” But nature is occasional- 
ly more logical than our invention; and 
it is in significant contradiction with the 
fallacy of the dénouement that he comes 
to grief in both characters alike. He 
suffers, not only in the part of Joseph, 
but also in that of Charles, for his want 
of seriousness. And yet we must be 
careful. To take him too seriously is to 
falsify his proper impression and effect. 
in a certain large sense he belongs him- 
self to comedy; and while comedy, too, 
may be a pretty serious business, its 
seriousness is not that of politics, irre- 
sistibly comic as the latter often ap- 
pears. At all events, it is upon the for- 
mer that Sheridan’s genius has stamped 
itself most distinctly. 


Il. 


The French would probably say, as 
indeed Taine virtually does, that Sheri- 
dan, like the rest of his countrymen, has 
no sense for comedy at ail. But we 
must take our drama as we find it; and 
Sheridan’s is the very best of anything 
like genuine comedy that we have. We 
have plenty of stage faery and romance, 
of tragi-comedy and melodrama; but of 
that sort of exhibition which arouses 
chiefly amusement and curiosity, which 
appeals above all to the intelligence, 
and constitutes something like a genre 
tranché comparable in any degree with 
the French, we have next to nothing. 
Congreve and the whole Restoration 
Comedy have failed to keep the boards 
for some reason or other—it can hard- 
ly be on account of their impropriety, 
one would infer from the present con- 
dition of the theatre. With the possible 
exception of Goldsmith, who is not in 
quite the same vein, Sheridan alone sur- 
vives. 

And yet how different is Sheridan him- 
self from Moliére, the representative 
not only of French comedy, but of the 
comic spirit at its fullest and best. It 
is not merely that he never wholly rid 
himself of the fatal, English sentimental- 
‘ty, that he never completely parted com- 
pany with the muse of lachrymose com- 
edy against whom he inveighed at his 
first entrance upon the scene*-though 
that has a good deal to do with it, too, 
and accounts for his tenderness for 
Charles Surface, as it does for his lack of 
the absolute intellectual detachment of 
perfect comedy, the purely disinterest- 
ed pleasure in the discernment of char- 
acter and motive. In this particular I 
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cannot help thinking Charles Lamb's 
perceptions less at fault than those of 
his critics. But to take the comparison 
where it is most favorable to Sheridan 
—the striking passages in “The Rivals” 
and “The School for Scandal,” the 
things by which we remember Sheri- 
dan (I take them as they come) are 
phrases like Mrs. Malaprop’s “nice de- 
rangement of epitaphs” or “allegory on 
the banks of the Nile”; or Sir Lucius’s 


“snug lying in the Abbey”; or Lady 
Teazle’s “I deny the butler and the 
coach-horse”; or, best of all, Sir Peter's 


i leave my reputation behind me.” 

But clever as these are, they are not 
in the same class with those which leap 
into mind at the mention of Moliére: 
Orgon's “le pauvre homme!” or Harpa- 


gon’'s “sans dot!” or Argan’s “C’est pour 
moi que je lui donne pour mari ce 
médicin"; or finally Madelon’s “Pour 


moi, un de mes étonnements, c'est que 


vous ayez pu taire une fille si spir- 
ituelle que moi.” Decidedly this is quite 
another thing. It is not cleverness—it 


every stroke disposes of 
It would be impossible to 
shift these speeches from one mouth to 
another, as was Sheridan’s habit—a 
practice that gives much of his dialogue 
the effect of a uniform veneer. And it 
is not so much that Moliére is greater 
than Sheridan—or the comparison would 
be an unfair one—as that he is differ- 
ent. Vastly entertaining as he is, Sheri- 
dan belongs with another class—with 
the wits and the phrase-makers. Like 
Oscar Wilde he is a maker of smart 
comedy. “Why don’t all these peopie 
leave off talking and let the play be- 
gin?’ asked Jekyll of “The School for 
Scandal”; and in a word he supplied the 
formula of the species. 

Within these limits, Sheri- 
dan created the variety. In certain re- 
spects the case is much the same with 
him as with Beaumarchais, whose “Bar- 
bier de Seville’ came out the same year 
as Rivals.” Beaumarchais may 
have been trying, as he pretends, to nat- 
uralize and familiarize the drama; but 
what strikes us at first is the conven- 
tionality of his intrigue—the stock mo- 
tive, the “literary’’ commonplace of the 
plot; it is only later that its perfidious- 
ness becomes evident. And so in his 
own way with Sheridan; the lover court- 
ing his mistress clandestinely, the 
hypocrite seducing the wife of his bene- 
factor—these are not very novel prop- 
erties. It is Sheridan’s waggery, like 
Beaumarchais’s malice, which saves the 
situation. The very quality of his wit 
is implicateéG in the manner in which 
the triteness of the matter is turned 
against itself. To don a disguise in or- 
der to escape discovery by anxious duen- 
nas and guardians, is one thing; it is 
quite another to don it, as Captain Abso- 
lute does, to conceal his identity from 
his mistress herself. 
band out of passion for some one else, 


is dissection; 


a character. 


however, 


he 


To betray a hus- 
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and to betray a husband, as Lady Teazle 
contemplates doing, out of a tenderness 
for her own reputation, are two very dif 


ferent things. So, too, of Joseph and 
Charles Surface, it would be difficult to 
show in what respect the latter is more 
virtuous than the former, except in his 
contempt for the proprieties. And to 
much the same effect Mr. Sichel points 
out very properly that the dénouement 
of “The Rivals” and “The School for 
Scandal” hinges in both cases on what 
amounts to a practical joke, the due) in 
the one and the overthrow of the screen 
in the other. It is all very English, 
somehow; it is all good fun. And it is 
this that makes Sheridan so thorough- 
ly enjoyable. And as a natural result 
in his case, the better the joke, the bet 
ter the play. For this reason “The 
Rivals” is on the whole a more success 
ful effort than “The School for Scandal’ 
—just as Mrs. Malaprop is the best of 
his dramatis persone—in spite of the 
more finished workmanship of the lat 
ter piece and its greater significance. 
The former is more in character, it suit 
ed the author better, and it is, if any 
thing, the happier performance. In 
short, it is more fun, just as Sheridan 
himself is more fun than Congreve, more 


fun even than Goldsmith. 
III. 
It is much more difficult to form an 


estimate of his than of his 
drama. Not only has the taste in elo 
quence changed almost unrecognizably; 
most of his speeches exist only in gar- 
bled and mutilated versions as they were 
put together from the reporter’s mel 
ory. In many cases it is quite impossi 
ble to be sure just what Sheridan said 
In others, curiously enough, the report 
to have improved upon the 


oratory 


ers seem 
original. 

As far as can be judged, however, 
from what remains, his is what 
may be called abstract eloquence. It 
consists very largely in dilating a com- 
monplace by transmitting it through 
a medium of general and rhetorical 
terms, which destroy its definition at 
the same time that they enlarge it. To 
be sure, it is a kind of thing of which 
any ingenious man can produce a pass- 
able imitation nowadays, just as he can 
produce a passable imitation of the verse 
of the period. But this is not to belit 
tle Sheridan's merit in its discovery or 
perfection. It is immensely clever, as 
he does it, and when properly delivered 
to suit its occasions, it must have been 
immensely effective, too, as it was unan! 
mously applauded—though few of his 
contemporaries fail at the same time to 
refer to its artifice and elaboration 

But in justice to Sheridan's oratory it 
must also be remembered that those 
were the good old days of the four and 
five bottle men, when statesmen gam- 
bled and caroused all night, when ora- 
tors made speeches five and six hours 





— a 

£2323 
long, and fell back exhausted into the 
arms of their friends, when a _ publi 


compliment drew forth floods of tears 
and a public censure streams of vitupe! 
ation and abuse—the days of sensibil 
and violence 
declamation, when ginger ill hot 
in the mouth, and men thrived on mass 
sensations. Even Burke 
no means guiltless of extravagance 
And while Sheridan’s points seem labo: 
ed and fetched, 
his great 
vision, which penetrates at times to the 


ity intemperance, of and 


was st 
ive himself is 
by 
has none of 


while he 


contemporary’s clearness of 
bottom of political institutions and dis 
covers their foundations in the roots of 
the moral itself, 
casionally, at best, a 


nature 
his 


yet he hi 


ot 


is 


way strik- 


ing words together which produces a 
very presentable imitation of revelato: 
lightning: 
An honorable friend mit 
told you that prudence, the first of 
tues, can never b ised in the iu 
vice But I should doubt whe 
we can read the history of | 
Macedon, a Cmsar a Cromwe!l " 
onfessing that there have b 
poses, baneful the pea al 
rights of men ynducted—if I may 
th prudence or wisdom—yet w 
raft and most successful and ce ia 
subtlety If, however I might | 
inction, I hould say hat 
proud attempt mix @ iriety f i 
‘imes, that unsettles the pruder 
nind, and breed this distraction of 
brain. One masier-passk domi r ) 
the breast, may win the facul , % 
inderstanding to advan ts pu 
to direct to that obje eV p 
hought or human knowledg 
to icceed it must maintain ) 
potism in the mind ach rival | 
acy must stand aloof, or wa 1a " 
alage upon its thron: For the | 
not forbad e entrar f 
ns into man’s mind has, at lea 
inion; if ) 
ject nd tl yur r 
n i ce 3 mmult ] 
ho liffer the J 
onne ob na pa i 
operate; bearing the sam yu with ki 
d energies and harm 
each perfect in its own lovely spher 
noving in it vicer or more contr ted o 
bit, with different but meentrin 
lided by the same nfluer of reas “ 
endeavoring at the ime ble i ] 
happiness of the individual, the harmony 
tre species, and the glory of the Crea 
In the Vices, on the other hand 
cord that insures the defeat ich clam 
rs to be heard in its own barbarous la 
lage; each claims the exclusive in 
of the brain; each thwarts and reproa 
he other: and even while their full 
issaults with common hate the peace int 
irtue of the world, the civil war an 
helr own tumultuous legions defeat h 
purpose of the foul conspiracy. These ar 
the Furies of the mind that 
settle the understanding; these are the F 
ries that destroy the virtue, Pruden 


while the distracted brain and shivered in 
tellect proclaim the tumult that ts 
and bear their testimonies from the 


with 


mo 
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of God Himself to 
the heart. 


the foul condition ef 


After all, however he may look to us 
nowadays, Sheridan represents what is 
phenomenon—the 
irruption of genius into a _ province 
usually reserved for other occupants. 
With posterity Burke has come off light- 
ly, thanks to his caution in editing his 
own memorials—and besides, Burke was 
much more of the expert. But outside of 
his comedy poor Sheridan has always 
of the diarists and 


always a disturbing 


lain at the mercy 

chroniclers, who have tried him by the 
measure of an officiaiism to which he 
did not belong, and finding him fall 


have cried out upon him for lack 
which is not in his 


short 

of a 

proper character at all. 
Prosser HALL 


consistency 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


its place at the 
head of books the English language on 
the subject is Theodore L. De Vinne’s 
“Notable Printers of Italy during the Fif- 
issued by the Grolier 


A work which will take 


in 


‘entury,” just 

Club of New York 
Almost thirty-five De Vinne 

published his “Invention of Printing” (first 


teenth ¢ 


years ago Mr 


edition 1876, second edition 1878), a work 
which still holds its position as the best 
omprehensive account of the beginnings of 
typography In that earlier work Mr. De 
Vinne held closely to his subject, and, ex- 
pt for a chapter on the spread of printing 
lea only with the very beginnings, play- 
ne-cards, block books, ete., and the work 


of the first printers of Germany, Gutenberg 


Fust, and Schoeffer In this new work on 
Italian printing, a subject which he has 
studied for many vears, he tells of the work 
of those Germans who first carried the “art 
pr rvativ into Italy, and their immedi 
ife eu ores 
lo Italian printers we owe the use of the 
i in alphabet in printed book For more 
1 century after the invention of print 
the Goth or black-letter was pr 
! n Holland, England, France and 
alt ind it is within our own day that 
(jer in printers are making a general 
f mor ! inct and more legibl 
i hara rhe letters cut by Con 
I nhein Nicola lenson, and print 
t f their age ire, with modifications, th 
i t with wh h the book of i 
rid ris 1 to-d On font of Ro 
ir va wed | th unknown and 
1"! pris r of Strasburg as urly 
' ij4. but that it did not meet with th 
i the book buyer f the da 
ibeeque ibandonment For 
} of Ital iccustomed to the 
faced Roman letters in thelr maiu 
Germar were ready to prepar 
lar f for their printed 
! f book printed In Italy was a 
Donatu or Latin Gra nar printed In 
Roman haracter it th monastery rf 
iblaco, near Rome n the year 1464, by 
wo Germans, Conrad Sweinhe!m and Arnoid 
Pennartz, who had been nvited thither by 
‘ ! asti Of this first book a single 


t The second 


18 Anown 


to exis 


only 





book, for which a Roman type of a different 
face was cut, was the Lactantius, printed in 
1465, and of this Mr. De Vinne gives the 
reproduction of a page from the copy in the 
library of the late Robert Hoe. 

After three years at Subiaco the first 
press was moved to Rome. In 1472, in a pe- 
tition the Pope praying for pecuniary 
assistance, they said that they had printed 


to 
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and “Queen Mab” (1813); early New Eng- 
land and New York imprints; books with 
colored plates, etc., are included. 

On June 2 and 3 the Merwin-Clayton Sales 
Co. offers a miscellaneous collection of 
books, including nearly fifty pamphlets on 
early American railways and a quantity of 
portraits for extra-illustrating. 


more than fifty works, amounting to 11,475 /| * 


During this time also other 
had been established, mostly by 
Germans, in Venice and other Italian cities, 
and the total number of books printed in 
Italy during the first decade after the set- 
ting up of the first press must have run far 
into the thousands. Nicolas Jenson, who 
began printing in Venice in 1470, was the 
most notable of the early Italian printers, 
and the Roman types first cast by him are 
the models upon which our modern types are 
in large part based. 

A preliminary chapter on the Roman al- 
phabet and chapters on type-founding, print- 
ing ink, paper, composition, and the hand 
press will be found especially attractive to 
readers not interested in incunabula as 
There are forty-one full-page plates, 
reproductions of specimen pages of the work 
of various printers, besides a few illustra- 
tions printed in the text. 

The work throughout shows that it was 
not written by a mere bibliographer de- 
scribing the books, but by a master printer 
who, familiar with all the processes of 
printing, can explain them to the lay read- 
er. And, the most famous printer in 
America for nearly half a century, and as 
a man who did not follow William Morris 
with his Kelmscott “revival” of twenty 
years ago, and its many imitators, Mr. De 
Vinne may well stand up for modern print- 
ing as most suited for modern readers. Upon 
this head we quote the following: 


volumes. 
presses 


such 


as 


Praise fairly due to some early books has 
been conceded unwisely to too many. Eu- 
logies of the general superiority of fifteenth 
century typography, written by critics a 
long time afterward, when the printing of 


the seventeenth century was in its lowest 
estate, were justifiable then, but are not 
warrantable now An old book may be 
highly esteemed for its age and rarity, for 
its quaint mannerisms or its association 
with a famous editor, printer, binder, or 
owner; but these pecullarities may not in- 
vest it with a sacredness that puts it be- 
yond examination and comparison. The 
reading world of this century has its own 
standard of fair workmanship in printing, 
by which it judges the old as well as the 
new. The new too often suffers by com- 


parison, but the old is not always faultless. 


And again 
Few of the written and printed books of 
small size, cheaply made for the needs of 


young scholars and poor buyers, are in ex- 
istence now, for they were generally thumb- 
ed to rags by persistent handling, and for 
that shabbiness have been kept out of neat 
collections, but enough have survived to 
indicate the existence of the larger number 
destroyed. The old books that are now made 


to serve for comparison with new books 
are of the better class 

On June 1 and 2, C. F. Libbie & Co, will 
sell in Boston the library of the late 
Charles Edwin Hurd. literary editor of the 
Boston Tranacript for nearly thirty years. 
Mr. Hurd was vice-president and one of the 
founders of the Bibliophile Soctety, and a 
complete set of that society's publications 
are included in the sale, 


Anderson Auc- 
i.utographs 
MN. ¥. 
(1821) 


On May 31 and June 1, the 

will sell the books and 
late Joseph M. Hart of Troy, 
“Adonais” 


tion Co 
of the 
First editions of Shelley's 


Correspondence. 





BORDEN PARKER BOWNE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The deep, quiet devotion of the 
“great teacher” to one of the less promi- 
nent institutions, which younger men are 
so often ‘pitiably but honestly unable to 
comprehend, was strikingly characteristic 
of the group of men who served Boston 
University almost from its inception. Their 
academic creed was the transcendent belief 


‘that “it is beautiful simply to know 
things.” 
And it ig no vain and gratuitous laud- 


ing temporis acti that insists on remember- 
ing the splendid enthusiasms, the unfail- 


ing stimulus to the eternal questioning, 
the almost. apostolic fervor for teaching 1s 
an art which they incited. 


Of the three who have but recently ceat- 
ed to teach, Prof. Augustus Buck, now in 
voluntary retirement in the Germany of 
his youthful university days, was for more 
than half a century, most of that time at 
Boston University, a teacher of truly in- 
spiring type. So careful for the nice bai- 
ances of the letter that he never let the 
smallest “particle” of his loved Greek go 
untranslated, he could, too, by his own im- 
passioned interpretation, rouse the most 
stolid freshman to grasp something of the 
spirit of Socrates’s sublime Apology; and 
even with hurdy-gurdies and florists’ win- 
dows to create the illusion, he made The- 
ocritus and the lyric fragments the joy of 
a senior springtime and a memory forever 
to be loved and forever fair. 

The late Prof. Thomas Bond Lindsay was 
a master of the art of coérdination, aad 
whatever the Latin text studied under 
him, all literature was its commentary. So 
Lucretius brought to many the first real 
grappling with Whence? and Whither? 
Such a teacher could show the agonized 
vision of doubt behind the insidious mei- 
ody of the “Rubdiyét” and in the laborious 
embroidering, in sombre richness of color, 
of the theme of “In Memoriam.” William 
Watson, in that first outpouring of real 
erchievement and ringing verse, served to 
4ive present significance to Juvenal’s scorn 
und Persius’s ire by means of “The Things 
that are More Excellent.” 

The recent death of Prof. Borden Parker 
Howne, whom the academic world knows 
best by his philosophical writings and pub- 
tie addresses, brings to his pupils an inten- 
sified realization of the compelling person- 
ality of the teacher. They recall gratefully 
his encouragement to those who would en- 
ter the vastnesses of Thought and who 
learned from him that happiness is surely 
in travelling hopefully. 

Compelled for many years furnish 
lectures on the Philosophy of Theism as a 
nrescribed course for students of varying 
training and receptivity, he inevitably re- 


to 
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mained unknown to many younger, awe- 
‘mspired students; but he was greatly loved 
and sought as adviser by others. He could 
not, however, without sacrilege, be called 
popular with the ordinary connotations of 
that word. That he could so persistently 
take his philosophic view from the angi» 
9? theism was cause for wonder to som: 
who follow the changing fashions in phil- 
osophical nomenclature and find an apolo- 
getic appearance in a previous decade's 
styles. His was a mind to prove all things, 
but his very conservatism helped his gift 
for emphasizing the few things that are 
really good and to be held fast. 

On the margins of class-books, especial 
ly the “Ethics,” I find pencilled epigram- 
matic sayings of the author-lecturer, elab- 
orating and illustrating his text. They 
bring back the invariably gentle voice and 
the inscrutable smile that could rebuke 
the hollow sophistries of the unthinking 
and clamorously insistent youth with Xa- 
vier de Maistre’s “On voit bien, excellent 
jeune homme, que vous avez dix-huit ans; 
A quarante je vous attendrai.’”’ There was 
infinite patience with ignorance, but a ce:- 
tain bitterness in the protests against the 
Nimitations of rigid, unreasoning theologi- 
eal bias, against the foolishness and men- 
tal vanity of halfway knowledge, and the 
inanity of the “well-intentioned.” He 
cculd condemn without vehement denuncia- 
tion. “It’s the easiest thing in the word 
to denounce somebody,” he said long »e- 
fore muck-raking became pleasant and pro- 
fitable. In the marginal notes are found 
the following: 

The ease with which persons are injured 
varies inversely as their intellectual devel- 
opment. 

Pretty much everything in this world is 
an edge-tool, and fools among others 
exist at their own peril. 

It is becoming less and less a world in 
which fools can live in safety. 

The chief mark of the fool is that he is 
clamorously delighted over nothings. 


Referring to a certain kind of self-im- 
posed mental misery over remote ills, he 
said, “We could not distress ourselves if 
we would over some indignity in South 
Africa.” Much of our seeming hypocrisy, 
however, he deemed merely “handy re- 
marks to make under the circumstances”; 
and the note adds, “ ‘I’m glad to see you,’ 
as glad as the occasion demands.” Many 
of the apparently hard sayings of Profes- 
sor Bowne were directed against the elu- 
sive disguises of a perennially recurring 
Phariseeism, and the subtle settling with 
conscience that leads to various schemes 
of so-called altruism (really a “wise sel- 
fishness at best,” as he called it). Thus: 


makes for 
the second 


is selfishness that most 
righteousness, and justice is 
choice of the many. 

We have no revelation as to the bearing 
of to-day’s activity upon the twentieth 
generation to come. 


It 


Many of the workers in the slums and 
settlements, where he occasionally lec- 
tured, he declared to be self-deceived as 
to motive and results; and time has shown 
that the self-development of the worker 
is the most tangible result in many cases, 
although the neighborhood settlement re- 
mains the best of a poor array of social 
palliatives. Much of our current generos- 
ity he termed “pathologic,’’ and with the 
much-organized report-writing charities in 
the early days, at least, he lost patience. 
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“I abominate,” he said, ‘all general phi- 
lanthropies. The natural selfishness of the 
race is safer on the whole than our philan- 
thropy.”” Again, “the great bulk of hu- 
manitarian effort is lost objeetively.”” A 
very “successful” East Side minister re- 
cently made the same admission, despair- 
ing of the great waste of individual en- 
deavor. From certain kinds of inflam- 
matory preaching which advocated useless 
sacrifice of the individual, Professor Bowne 
found safety in the apathy of congrega- 
tions. “‘Much of the preaching would be 
calamitous if it were not for the dulness 
of those who listen."”” No one was more 
of a temper to quote, as he used to do: 


Tho’ love repine and reason chafe, 


There comes this volce without reply, 
"Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die 


offering this gospel as “an 


no one could pro- 


But against 
equation of happiness’ 
test more vigorously. 
In answer to the objection 
suffrage, “like popular suffrage 
some possibilities,” there is 
note: ‘“‘Logic leads to the abysses.’’ No 
saner, more temperate consideration of 
that burning issue could be found, by the 


that woman 
has fear- 
found the 


way, than the brief page or more in his 
“Principles of Ethics.” 

He was fond of emphasizing the “Func- 
tion of Illusion in Life,”’ and his little 
allegory, noted merely as _ pleasing, 
takes on rich meaning after years: 


“If it were not for the rainbow, we should 
not get on. We follow the gleam; at first 
we misinterpret it; we live by it, even- 
tually.” His life and temperament 
exemplified belief in his own words, “This 
world is full of possible beauty,’’ and “the 
joy of living cannot be separated from the 
joy of knowing.” Those who knew him 
will recall how often those words, “the 
joy of knowing,’ were on his lips, and that 
other phrase, ‘a common faithfulness,”’ for 
which he pleaded with the intense con- 
viction that it was the sum of life, learn- 
ing, and all endeavor. 

In the undergraduate days, when life 
needed not philosophy to make it toler- 
able, his hearers admired his brilliancy, 
serenity, and conviction; when the prob- 
lem became real for them, inextricably 
bound up with the value of life, they re- 


ever 


membered his teachings. Greater monu- 
ment could no teacher have. 
MARY COWELL HAM. 
Brunswick, Me., May 16 


CURIOSITY AND THE COMET. 


TO THE EDITOR THe NATION 

Sir: Nothing pleases some people so 
much as facts. They will spend whol 
hours in persistent yet apparently aimless 


of their in 
concentrated application to newspaper arti- 


cles and technical 


questioning acquaintargces, or 


reviews. Details of me- 
chanical processes, circumstantial accounts 
unimportant happenings, are all 
them, be« 


eries of 


of the most 
enchantingly 
and only because, they 
Obviously the 
intellectual pure 
with no basis of a desire to uss 


attractive to ause, 
facts 


motive for such truth-seeking 


aré 


and 
the know!l- 
the gaining 
of the fact- 
more easily 
in gen- 


is curlosity, simple, 


edge gained, or of pleasure in 
Just at present, the existence 
hunting point of view 


is 


even 


discerned than usual among people 








° 


HS85 


eral. All you have to do is to mention the 
comet, and your friend's mind classifies it- 
self immediately, 


a mildly historical vein of the curious su- 


He may begin to talk in 


perstitions it has inspired in the he 


past 


discourse of its wonder and natural 
he may soberly 
sophic view of the littleness of man and 
his world. But if he begins to tell at once 
how many times he has seen the comet al 
ready, at what hour it will appear to-mor- 
row morning, and how much good his little 
pocket telescope really he 
fact-hunter, and you exactly 
where to put him 

A hundred and 
nearly everybody 
remark not a 
histories eighteenth 


may 


beauty; take a philo- 


does him, is a 


may know 
fifty 


was a 


however, 
That 
from 


years ago, 
fact-hunter 
is wild generalization 


of century literature, 


but a deduction from a relic of the “age of 
prose and reason” itself Nothing but the 
general acceptance of that point of view 
as natural and right would ever have led 
to the publication of a poem that was found 
not Jong ago in a pile of old letters, dated 


all pf\them about the time of the appearance 


of the comet in 1759. The name of the pa- 
per in which it appeared is not given on 
the clipping, but it was doubtless a New 
York weekly of that time. One only wishes 
that the modern prosaically-minded fact 
hunter were unsophisticated enough to un- 
bosom himself as frankly as did the provin- 
cial bard. A lament in a current metré 
one patterned after Alfred Austin, for in- 
stance, and inspired by the poet's lack of 
sufficiently accurate astronomical instru- 
ments, would be a relief from the flood of 
verse, which, I quite clearly perceive, will 
richly supply the magazines for the next 
few months. The eighteenth century model 


has, at any rate, ‘“‘one native charm” 


Hah! There it flames, the long expected star, 
And darts it’s awful glories from afar! 

Punctual at length the 
From it's long journey of nigh four-score y: 
lo! 
Array'd 


Moves 


traveller appears 


the reputed messenger of fate, 
in glorious, but tremendous state 
the 
And shakes dire sparkles in 
Ah! my misfortune that 
And nought 
Here, like an hermit, 
Far from the 
I'm fore’d to 
Alas 


on majestick o'er heav'nly plair 
it’s flery train 
I live retir’d 


arts I once acquir'd! 


avail me i 


in my lonely cell, 
mansions where the Muses dwe!) 
the common 
! unfurnish’d with the 


() for the 


act gazer'sa part 
alds of art! 
tube, with philosopt eye 

lo trace the shining wand’rer thro he sky 
© for the ampler arect 
ro mark it’ 
But vain the wish, oh! 
The glorious orb, and 


\nd find it’s shortest 


nt mal 
azure road! 

ye that can surve 
track 
distance from t 


8 Stages in its 
its wondr * Way, 


day, 
While vulgar crowds wit lull attent gag 
And gaping, wonds at tt silver blaze; 
Ye sons of science, from y 
Disery it's oblique path, a 
Explore with what velocity it's b 
And what exact its 
Now, now in this d thtful k engag 


this wiser than the former age 


LIBERIA 


EpiTror or Tue NATION 


TO THE 
one appreciating the ortan 
addressed 


informed as to 


Sim: Any 
of the 


and 


imy 
the 


audience by Nation 


internal 


well 


at 


affairs, or internationa 


regret the ndorsement given - 
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sue of April 21 to the report of the Liber- 
ian Commission. 

Readers of this report or of your review 
of it will receive an impression of Liberiaas 
a native republic whose difficulties are due 
solely to foreign interference with its inde 
pender of Great Britain as the instans 
tyran who, for a century, has been 
fom lificulties in order to en- 

) itrisue against that inde- 
pend ft United States as an earth- 

| vhich at the right moment 
“ ! 1 deus cx machina, a cruiser 

r with a treaty in his pocket 
ny on is as false as the in- 
on which it is based is falla- 
rhe difficulties in Liberia are due 
ly to the incompetence and corruption 
t yall governing class. The country 
ban) t, and has no credit and nothing 
iry; but the total debt charge 
per cent. of the revenue, and 
wer the collected revenue paid into the 
it would be amply sufficient for 
ill julrements Again, the disorders in 
t interior are caused neither by the in- 
t es of Great Britain nor by the turbu- 
l of savage races raiding or revolting 
za t civilized rule; but by the extortions 
and outrages of the armed expeditions sent 
wut by the Liberian government against 
peaceable villages. That is the origin of 
1e present trouble with the Grebas and 
t re on why the Kroo coast refuses to 
yw ige Liberian rule Indeed, not 

! T 1. raiding force of Liberians, af 
t , ring several villages was disarm- 

! ves and sent back to Monro- 
via rmed 

LI ile corrupt, cruel, and, for- 

nfined to a small coast strip; 
which fact hould be as well known in 
the lt ted States a 1 the same disap- 
po me dks ypments colored communi- 

‘ of Western Hemisphere Until 
tl well known Liberia will remain 
eX 1 to ruel kindness of good peo- 
j Nv oO 

' mt e a ! 

f maki 1m ion 

ack futur be white 

Ww to turn to the International as- 
| of t! po rh whole course of 
| } ) rt ) w that the dra 
n ibleau iged in the report as an 
An 1 Per is I ing Lib in An- 
1 from | h sea mi to 
] ! If America philan- 
piat nade | 1 British ruisers 

" Liberia It was Great Britain 

fi mnized Liberian independence 

f i before the United States did 

ind 1 last twenty years the 

Tr t in of tha ndependence has been 

} o British suppo But it is unneces- 

further for a recognition of the 

tru " } between Great Britain and 

Liberia than the recent correspondence 

publ 1 last year when Mr Roosevelt 

' ! led to Congress the appropria 

for if mmission Thig correspon- 

lene Ww that in 1897 Great Britain 

made the following proposal to the United 
State 

It might prove of service to the Liberian 
Republic and encourage it to resist absorp- 
tion by a foreign Power were the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States to make a joint declaration of the 


} 


i! interest taken by 


nee of the republic 


them in the tnde- 


pende 
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A suitable reply was made by the State 
Department, and the understanding was no- 
tifled to the Liberian government by the 
American minister in the following terms: 


It is my privilege to present these pro- 
memoria The one from the United 
States which I have the honor to repre- 


sent at this court, gives me profound pleas- 
ure to present to the home of my ancestors 

the one from Great Britain increases my 
admiration for his Majesty's government 
as a power of justice and equity. 


Ten years later, in 1908, Sir E. Grey, for- 
eign secret made another proposal thar 
the United States government should take 
over judicial reform in Liberia, and added: 


ary, 


While calling attention to this branch 
of administration which has been a fre- 
quent scene of trouble, | need hardly add 


that his Majesty's government would wel- 
come the coéperation of the government of 
the United States with them in Liberia 
in any other manner which may appear 
most suitable or more observable on a 
consideration of all the circumstances. 
It appears to his Majesty’s government 
that the main risk to the future of Liberia 
arises from the inefficiency of Liberia's 
administration of their own affairs, espe- 
cially in matters of finance, and any sug- 
gestions which the United States might 
see fit to give them to follow the advice of 
igners they have themselves 
help in their administration 
beneficial effect 


such fore as 
engaged 


would have 


to 


a 
VERITAS 


Washington, D. C., 


CROMER AND THE EGYPTIAN 


PEASANTRY 


LORD 


To TI EpiTror OF THE NATION 
SIR Before the echoes of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Cairo address have quite blown away, the 


following unconscious tribute to Lord Cro- 


mer’s exertions on behalf of the Egyptian 
peasantry may prove of interest 

One of the most voluminous, varied, and 
picturesque of the mediwval Arabic ro- 
ances of chivalry has recently (1908-1909) 
been printed at Cairo for the first time. It 
is the story of the Sultan az-Zahir Baybars, 
ind the publisher, who was, apparently, as 


frequently in such cases occurs, also a 
redactor, announced at the beginning that it 
consist of fifty parts. But for this 
number he was unable to find material, and 
therefore obliged to fill in, from page 20 
with a strongly nationalist out- 

of Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, 
down to the present time. The latest date I 
ean find April 9, but there is no 


hint of a Turkish revolution, and his Majes- 


would 


was 


of Part 48, 


line history 


is 1909 ; 


ty Abdul Hamid is still reigning glor- 
iously 

This whole appendix is of the highest in- 
terest as an example of how popular his- 


But the point to which 
draw attention is in the 
tion Lord Cromer (Part 49, p. 47). 
rhere the writer, evidently a townsman and 
of the “learned” class, complains that Lord 
brought young men from his own 
country, and put them into 
posts which should have been held by na- 
tives, and that he “succeeded, by his guile 
and astuteness, in drawing to his side the 
hearts of the peasantry, and of the simple- 
minded among the country governors and 
shaikhs, who used to write to him reports | 
and complaints and lying desires.” | 

Of course, until the time of the English | 
control, no Egyptian ruler or ruling class | 
ever thought of the peasantry, except as a 
labor and That the 


tory can be written 


I now write to 


se 


on 


Cromer 


source of revenue. 


government | 


Egyptian upper and middle classes still 
|view it in the same way is, unfortunately, 
too certain. Lord Cromer’s consideration of 
|them could, therefore, be only the guile of 
the politician. Yet one hardly expected to 
find so complete and naive an admission of 
the success of his policy. Perhaps, with 
time and patience the peasantry may at 
last be persuaded to exercise the voting 
power which it already possesses. When it 
does so, by far the most important step will 
have been taken towards full parliamen- 
tary government. For before that comes, 
the peasantry, the most weighty if the most 
silent element in the Egyptian population, 
must be equipped and ready to protect it- 
self against the exactions and the contempt 
of the other classes. 

DUNCAN B. MACDONALD. 
May 17. 


Hartford, Conn., 





THE PHILIPPINE LANDS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: In reply to Mr. Bingham’s letter 
in the Nation of the 12th, may I suggest 
some considerations in regard to the sale 
of Philippine lands in large quantities? 

In the first place it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that Mr. Taft has ex- 
pressed repeatedly his hope that the Phil- 
ippine Islands, at a time when their in- 
dependence may be properly considered, 
will not aspire to it, but will be satisfied 
with a colonial attachment to the United 
States, which he believes to be a desir- 
able permanent condition. The Filipinos, 
whenever and wherever their voice has 
been able to make itself heard, protest 
against the colonial position and demand 
independence at the earliest possible date, 
through neutralization by the 
great Powers. This has spoken 
loudly and clearly to deplore these large 
it is apprehended that the 
establishment of interests such as those 
of great sugar or tobacco cultivators will 
create powerful influences against the in- 
of the islands. The true welfare 
islands was sought in 
the authority - of 
bank which 
The 
system of agricul- 


secured 
voice 


because 


sales, 


dependence 
f the people of the 
the 


Congress, 


establishment, under 
of an agricultural 
been successfully 
admirable “Raiffeisen” 
tural credit was adopted by the Philip- 
Assembly in bill which was done 
to death in the upper House (the Philip- 
Commission, composed of Mr. Taft's 
It is quite obvious why the 
taken exploitation by 
Senator Hoar, who earnestly hoped for the 
early independence of the Philippine Isl- 
ands, was antagonized by Mr. Taft, who has 
never even reckoned with it. 

Mr. Taft may be a friend of the land 
of the Philippine Islands, but he cannot in 
any proper sense be said to be a friend of 
the Philippine people. 

Ireland and even Scotland to a large ex- 
tent have been depopulated by those who 
love the land and not the people. 

ERVING WINSLOW. 


has not developed. 


pine a 
pine 
appointees). 


attitude towards 


Boston, May 16. 





A CORRECTION. 


To THe EpiTror or THe NariIon: 

Sim: As a reader of the Nation and an 
English Liberal, permit me to say that you 
are mistaken in believing that the budget 











has passed as the result of “one of its 
most contentious provisions being struck 
out” (the Nation, May 5, p. 449). No con- 
cession at all was made. Agricultural land 
was from the first exempt from the incre- 





ment tax. RICHARD CAPELL. 
London, May 5 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR: Allow me to call your attention to 
an error in your article on page 449 of the 
last issue of the Nation. No actual change 
was made in the British budget upon its 
final passage except in the matter of dates 
to fit the new conditions, 

The original budget did not assess the new 
20 per cent, increment duty to land used for 
agricultural purposes, and the declaration 
on that subject in the bill as finally passed 


was inserted merely for the purpose of 
clearing up a possible ambiguity in the 
original wording. 

One would infer from the remainder of 


your article that as a fiscal scheme the his- 
toric budget had been something of a fail- 
ure; an idea which is hardly borne out by 
a careful reading of the debates in the 
House of Commons, as reported in the most 
recent London newspapers. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, at any rate, seemed disposed 


to congratulate the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer upon his favorable statement. Of 
course, a surplus of “only $14,500,000" is 


nothing to boast of, but it is better than a 
deficit. GEO, Q. THORNTON. 
St. Louis, M« May 6 





THE THESIS OF A PLAY. 


To THE 

Str: In your issue for April 7 there ap- 
peared an interesting notice of the revised 
edition of William Moody’s “The 
Faith Healer.” I like to raise a 
question remark in this 


THE EDITOR OF NATION: 


Vaughn 
should 
about 


on notice: 


The great weakness of the play in its first 
estate, as has been pointed out in this jour- 
nal more than once, was the vagueness of 
its intent and meaning, as if the author were 
himself in doubt as to the true nature of the 
phenomena with which he had undertaken 
to deal. This defect is as conspicu- 
ous in the revised version as in the end. 

This struck me bit of 
criticism. What doubt 
as to the nature of such phenomena is pos- 
sible at present to an intelligent man? And 
are we to exclude from the legitimate fleld 


unjust 
than 


as a 


attitude 


very 
other 


of drama every phenomenon which we dv 
not fully understand? If we do, how much 
will be left? 


misunder- 
his review 


To make sure that I did not 
stand your critic, I referred 
of the earlier version of the play (Nation, 
February 18, 1909). He there remarks: 


The play would be stronger if it 
clearer in meaning and purpose, more defi- 
nite in argument and declaration. It is dif- 
ficult in reading it to determine whether it 
is a profession of faith, a spiritual romance, 
or a mere dramatic study of existing con- 


to 


were 


ditions. (The italics are mine.) 
I am reminded of a remark made by a 
student in our engineering department, 


apropos of a presentation of Ben Jonson’s 
“Silent Woman”: “I don’t think it’s really a 
good play; there isn’t any moral which you 
can take away with you and think about.” 

Against the assumption which underlies 
the sentences quoted from the Nation, J 
wish to enter a vigorous protest. The doc- 
trine of your critic seems to be that a play 
cannot deserve the highest praise unless it 


The Nation. 


presents some definite thesis, 
cut solution of a problem. This critical 
attitude, I suppose, is due chiefly to the 
fluence of Ibsen. A great master of dramat 
fit to the 
with those of the pul- 


some clear- 
in- 


ic technique has confuse 


seen 


functions of the stag 


pit or the platform; many lesser men have 
followed him, and, as usually happens, a 
criticism has arisen which sees in their 


practice a fundamental 

Of course, this | 
emplified in the plays of such men as Ibsen 
and Shaw, from which it 


principle of drama 
tifull 


nciple is beau vy eX 


is derived. Almost 


all their plays are what Mr. Chesterton 
calls “propaganda” plays. But how will the 
principle apply to the great dramas of the 


past? Can we be quite sure that Sophocles, 
in describing the death of C2dipus and the 
voice which called him nany times and in 
many quarters,” was not n doubt concern- 
ing the true nature of the phenomena with 
which he had undertaken to deal?” Is 


“Hamlet” “clear 
definite in argument and decla 


‘CEdipus” ot in meaning 


and purpose 


ration?” If they were, should we be fasci- 
nated by them still? 
I am not yet ready to believe that a play 


is a better play because it is also a sermon 


or an essay. I cannot escape from the con- 


viction that what your critic regards as the 
chief fault of “The Faith Healer” is really 
one of its greatest merits. Mr. Moody has 


set forth in splendid dramatic form a situ- 
tempted a 
psychological theory, 


ation which would have lesser 
to promulgate a 
thinly disguised as a play 

HOMER E. 


April 23 


man 


WOODBRIDGE. 
Colorado Springs, 
[We print this letter because it raises 

an interesting question of art. Our re 

viewer did not mean, and did not imply, 
that a play is better for being a sermon 
or an essay; he did mean that a play, or 
any other work of literature, is better if 
the writer has a clear perception of the 
theme he in hand, and a clear no 
tion of his own mental and emotional 
attitude toward that theme. Crude 
didacticism may injure a work of art, 

“vagueness of intent and meaning” may 

also be injurious,” the greatest work of 

art will always convey a definite moral 
impression.—Ep. NaTIon.] 


has 


Literature. 


———_— 


THE ARTHURIAN ROMANCES. 


The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian 
Romances. Edited from manuscripts 
in the British Museum, by H. Oskar 
Sommer. Vol. I: L’Estoire del Saint 
Graal; Vol II: L’Estoire de Merlin. 
Washington: The Carnegie Institu 
tion. 

The publication of a work of such 
magnitude as the present would in Ku 
rope be the function of some academy 
of sciences; it is fortunate that we have 
at last on this side of the ocean in the 
Carnegie Institution a foundation which 
possesses the material resources to car- 
ry through an enterprise of this nature. 
To be sure, the ald of the Institution 


hitherto mainly 
in the 
hope that with so liberal a rece 

of the claims of literary re 
search as is implied in the present pub 
lication may look forward in future 


has been extended to 


investigators physical 


sciences, 
but we 


ognition 


we 


'o a more abundant flow of favors in 
this direction. In any event, the Insti 
tution is earning the gratitude of all 
serious students of literature by the 
issue of these splendid volumes—the 
product of the Riverside Press—which 


in beauty of typography are not inferior 
to the publications of any learned body 


in the world. We only regret that it 
should have chosen to date them re 
spectively 1909 (Vol. I) and 1908 (Vol 
II), although they were really publish 
ed in 1910. This is sure to lead to con 
fusion in future researches in this fleld 

The first two volumes which lle be 
fore us comprise the branches of the 
Vulgate cycle generally known, respe 
tively, as the “Grand Saint Graal” and 
the “Merlin.” The whole work, as Dr 
Sommer announces, is to consist of six 
volumes, of which the third, fourth, and 
fifth are to contain the “Lancelot,” and 
the last the “Queste del Saint Graal’ 
and “Mort Artus.” With the very im 


portant exception of the “Lancelot,” all 
the branches of the cycle have already 
appeared in print. For the 
“Grand Saint Graal” has been edited by 
both Furnivall and Hucher, and the 
“Merlin” by Dr. Sommer himself. Nev 
ertheless, the present publication has its 


instance, 


value even for these works,since it rests 


on a much more extensive examination 
of the manuscript material, and in the 
case of the former offers the text (a 
somewhat abbreviated one, to be sure) 
of a manuscript which has not been 
printed before in its entirety As in his 


previous publications, Dr. Sommer mere 


ly prints exact transcripts of the manu 
scripts, without editing them Head 
lines and ample side-not owever, 
make it easy to glance rapidly over the 
narrative, and he has also adopted a 
system of cross-references to previous 
editions of these romance which ren 
ders it easy to compare any passage. 
Furthermore, collations are given at the 
bottom of the page from some other 
manuscripts, although it is to be re 


gretted that no statement is made as to 
how systematic these collations are 
The manuscript Dr 
has chosen as the basis of his edition of 
the whole cycle is Additional 10292-4 of 
the British Museum. One may well 
question whether it is advisable to print 
all the branches of the cycle from this 
one manuscript, simply because it hap- 
pens to contain them all, regardless of 
the fact that a less abbreviated text of 
each branch of the cycle—that is, ac- 
cordingly, a text which represents more 
nearly the original form of each of these 
branches—may be obtained from separ- 
ate manuscripts. For, although Dr. 
Sommer does not state it, Additional 


which Sommer 
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10292-4 is really a somewhat shortened 
This is in 
and 


text of the Vulgate Version. 

disputably of the first 
branches, and it is presumably true ot 
the intervening branches. The colla 
tions at the the page from 
other manuscripts will make up in part 
for the the main manu- 
script, but not altogether. Taken as a 
whole, the abbreviations, no doubt, only 
involve the of inci- 
dents, but in the last branch, at least, 
they are in one or two places of such a 


true last 


bottom of 


deficiencies of 


rarely omission 


character as seriously to impair the 
value of the manuscript. Still further, 
the disadvantages of a shortened text 
will certainly be felt, when it is used 


(as Dr. Sommer expects it will be) for 
purposes of collation in the preparation 
of a critical edition. On the other hand, 


there are certain advantages in having 


in print the whole of one of the only 
six manuscripts extant that embrace 
the whole cycle (each of which, how- 


ever, has its imperfections),even though 
it is, to a certain degree, shortened, and 
students of the Arthurian romances will 
be too grateful to Dr. Sommer for un- 
dertaking the task at all to quarrel with 
this To give three 
seven to the mere 
(as he tells us 
any 


matter. 
months 


him over 


years and 
transcription of the text 
he did) devotion enough 
cause 

Notes do not enter into the plan of 
the present edition, but Dr. Sommer has 
prefixed to his first volume an Introduc 
tion of twenty-six pages which contains 
a description of MS. Additional 10292-4, 
a list of the manuscripts and early 
prints which he has used in the prepar 
ation of his work, and a critical discus 
sion of the development of the Vulgate 
cycle, consisting in large measure of a 
of the 
ubject as already expounded in various 


for 


is 


summary editor's views on this 


philological journals With regard to 
the description of the MS. Additional 
102924, we have commented above on 
br. Sommer’s neglect to state that it 
offers a shortened text But, still fur- 


how can he speak in this place (as 
before) as if he were 
the first person to notice that the date 
of this manuscript (1316) was fixed by 
a certain miniature in the first volume, 
when the description of the manuscript 
in Ward's “Catalogue of Romances” has 
made this a matter of common knowl 
edge for upwards of twenty-five years? 
He should also have reader 
that his tables of manuscripts do not 
embrace all the manuscripts of the vari 
ous branches of this cycle which are ac 


thet 


he has done once 


warned the 


ceasible in the Biblioth@éque Nationale. 
The same is true of the list of early 
prints Dr. Sommer adopts the divi 


sion (already frequently in use) of the 
“Lancelot” into three parts, and there ts 
no objection to this (only the older di 
vision into two has the justification of 
following a common arrangement of the 
manuscripts), but the exclusion of Part 
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iii (known as the “Agravain’’) from the 
term “Lancelot proper” does not accord 
with general usage. Indeed, Dr. Som- 
mer himself did not so use it, when he 
published his “Studies on the Sources 
of Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur,’” though, 
to be sure, in that work he made the 
mistake of calling the whole “Lancelot” 
the “Livre d’Artus,” which is the term 
he now rightly applies to the second 
part of the “Merlin.” 

We have not the space here to enter 
fully into the discussion of Dr. Som- 
mer’s theories concerning the develop- 
ment of the cycle. In some respects, 
they manifestly require correction, as 
when he makes the “Galahad-Queste’ 
later than the “Mort Artus,” for the 
“Galahad-Queste” is, beyond dispute, an 
important source of the “Mort Artus,” 
as the recent edition of the latter work 
shows. Dr. Sommer, moreover, exagger- 
ates his originality in regard to most of 
what is sound in his theories here, and 
till more in the various articles which 
ne has in recent years devoted to these 
questicns. For instance, Gaston Paris 
recognized fully, in his review (Romania, 
1887) of Von Reinhartstoettner’s (un- 
completed) edition of the Portuguese 
“Demanda,” that this was the third part 
of the so-called Robert de Borron tril- 
ogy of the Arthurian romances; and 
Wechssler showed satisfactorily that an 
“Estoire del Saint Graal” (and not a 
“Joseph, as in the Huth manuscript) 
constituted originally the first part of 
this trilogy, even conjecturing that the 
Torre do Tombo manuscript contained 
this “Estoire” in Portuguese form. The 
results here indicated anticipate the es- 
sentials of Dr. Sommer’s conclusions on 
the same subjects. Again, as regards 
Dr. Sommer’s remarks on the place of 
the “Livre d'’Artus” in the Vulgate 
cycle, they simply prove that Gaston 
Paris did not sufficiently note all the in- 
corgruities between this branch and the 
“Lancelot” (and perhaps their use of 
common sources, which is interesting, if 
confirmed), but they do not touch the 
main matter, in which he was undoubt- 
edly right, viz., that this same “Livre 
d'Artus,”” no doubt the last to be com- 
posed of all the branches, was written 
to connect the “Merlin” and the “Lance- 
lo.” We do not believe that that emi- 
nent scholar would have been greatly 
disturbed by this list of incongruities 

though interesting in itself—for he 
must have recognized that after all the 
different romances that make up the 
cycle were originally written as separ- 
ate works solely for the purpose of en- 
tertainment without any thought that 
some day the assembleurs would unite 
them in huge manuscripts, so that their 
occasional want of harmony, and even 
bare-faced plagiarisms from one anoth- 
er, would stand out in the clear light of 
day. : 

We might mention still other points 
in which we differ from Dr. Sommer—' 
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for instance, in his inference that a 
“Perceval Quest,” now lost, must have 
once formed an integral part of the Vul- 
“uate cycle—but we prefer, in conclusion, 
to speak of matters in which there is no 
cisagreement between us, as in regard 
to the late origin of the “Didot-Perci- 
val,” and especially in regard to the 
“infinitesimal” influence of Celtic tradi- 
tion on the romances of this cycle. Af- 
ter all, however, it is the texts that are 
the main thing, and whatever one’s 
views may be concerning the critical 
questions which swarm about these ro- 
mances, no student of medieval litera- 
ture will lay aside the present volumes 
without a feeling of gratitude to the 
editor and an earnest wish that he may 
bring his immense task to a successful 
conclusion. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Murder Point: A Tale of Keewatin. By 
Coningsby William Dawson. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 


This book starts as if it were going 
to do justice to its lurid title, but the 
author loses his grip after a few chap- 
ters and the story becomes a bit vague. 
It seems to be chiefly concerned with 
this question: When Spurling killed 
Mordaunt, did he know she was a wo- 
man? As she passed for a man in 
Alaskan mining camps, one can under- 
stand that Spurling might have shot 
her under a misapprehension as to her 
sex. Doubt and perplexity over this 
matter cause much trouble in the mind 
of Granger, who teft Spurling and Mor- 
daunt hunting gold in Alaska, and came 
to Keewatin. If Spurling knowingly 
shot a woman, then vengeance must be 
had, particularly since Granger knew 
Mordaunt was a woman, and had fallen 
in love with her. On the other hand, if 
Spurling thought she was a man, it did 
not matter so much. Granger is fur- 
ther puzzled as to whether or not he 
should marry a certain half-breed girl, 
named Peggy. He owes it to her, but he 
remembers that with a squaw wife he 
can never return to England and civ- 
ilization. This bothers him a good deal, 
being an Oxford man and a competent 
oar. These two problems keep him 
busy for three or four hundred pages, 
till one marvels at his consummate in- 
ability to solve them. A priest finally 
persuades him to marry Peggy, by way 
of fulfilling his obvious duty, but the 
other question is settled in a manner 
devious and unconvincing. Peggy mur- 
ders Spurling in order to get the mat- 
ter off her husband’s mind, and then 


|when the sergeant of the Mounted Po- 


lice arrives, suspecting Granger, the lat- 
ter gives himself up to save his wife, 


‘and departs with the sergeant in order, 


as the book succinctly remarks, to be 


| hanged. 


The story is evidently an attempt at 
realistic portrayal of life in the North- 
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west, somewhat after the tashion of 


Jack London. We can believe Mr. Vaw- 
son when he tells us of the loneliness 
and isolation of the life which Granger 
leads as a post trader. Also the effects 
which the country has on the man and 
his mind are well set forth. But when 
it comes to Granger’s dealings with his 
fellow men, the touch is not so sure. A 
great deal of it that is meant to be 
powerful reaches only the level of the 
melodramatic. The impression left by 
the story as a whole is one of confusion 
and lack of direction. The situations 
often give the reader a feeling which in 
one piace is ascribed to Granger (the 
italics are the author's): “Gradually the 
most fatal feeling that any man can ex 
perience in northland travel stole over 
him—he felt that he did not care.” 


City of Mexico. By 
Harper & Bros. 


Legends of the 
Thomas A. Janvier. 
These nineteen legends which Mr. 

Janvier and his wife have collected in 
the City of Mexico will be equally at- 
tractive to the folklorist and the disin- 
terested reader. The stories are a gen- 
uine product of the people. A laundress 
and a waiter furnished the greater num- 
ber of them, and several, as Mr. Janvier 
points out in notes, have Spanish or 
other European parallels. We may re- 
mark that the feat of the Mulata de 
Cordoba, who sailed away from her cap- 
tors in a ship she had drawn. on the 
wall, finds an interesting pendant in the 
tale of the Chinese artist who walked 
into his painted screen and disappeared 
forever. 

Mr. Janvier has been successful in re- 
producing the simple manner of the 
story-tellers and in conveying the shud- 
der that befits these ghostly topics. Told 
beside a flickering fire, these legends 
would infallibly produce that pleasing 
“cold qualm in the stomach” which the 
narrators so often mention as the sure 
sign that spirits are by. Walter Apple- 
ton Clark has contributed half a dozen 
effective illustrations, and there are as 
many photographic cuts depicting the 
places where these legends are localized. 


By Mary Hal- 
Houghton Mif- 


The Royal Americans. 
lock Foote. Boston: 
flin Co. 

Many a reader will take up this book 
with genuine pleasure at the sight of 
Mrs. Foote’s name once more upon a 
title-page, and only those unreasonably 
expectant of a renewal of her very best 
work need lay it down in disappoint- 
ment. Pleasant, indeed, is the easy, 
clean-cut style, and pleasant the fresh, 
sweet atmosphere, moral and physical, 
the vein of pure romance. Though the 
author’s pen has been trained to de- 
pict the mountains and deserts of the 
Far West, it has no less cunning to 
sketch a more homely scene. Descrip 


tion is, on the whole, Mrs. Foote’s forte. 
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In straight-away narrative, like 
that of Catherine's drive across the field 
of death at Saratoga, she is very good. 
But, in exposition—to keep to the aca- 
demic divisions—she is at 
fault. When she has any complicated 
matter to explain, she seems to get a 
little flustered, like inexpert talkers 
who, having neither the gift of flashing 
quick illumination upon their subject 
nor the self-assertiveness insist on 
their hearers’ attention to a merciless 
succession of details, become embarrass- 
ed at the first signs of inattention, and 
hurry confusedly over the ends of their 
stories, leaving the main point as dark 
as ever. 

Mrs. Foote’s mise en scéne—the hero- 
ine is born at Fort Ontario in 1756, and 
finds her happiness on the morrow of 
Burgoyne’s surrender—can hardly fail 
to suggest that much faultier and in- 
calculably greater romance, Cooper's 
“Spy,” and to awake again the endless 
question, what is genius? Why will that 
book, with its turgid English, its insuf- 
ferable longueurs, its detestably femi- 
nine “females,” live on in literature, 
while hundreds of pleasant stories like 
“The Royal Ameriéans” are read. enjoy 
ed, and forgotten? 


too, 


decidedly 


to 


The Awakening of Zojas. 
Michelson. New York: 
Page & Co. 

Miss Michelson is an adroit teller of 
tales. The four stories which make up 
the present book show a good deal of 
versatility. The first and longest of 
them, “The Awakening of Zojas,” is 
aiso the most striking—a fresh treat- 
ment of the old idea of a life suspended 
and awaking to a new world after many 
years. Zojas is an Italian brigand, con 
demned to death for a brutal murder 
and rescued for scientific purposes by a 
learned man who has discovered a way 
of suspending animation for a century. 
He comes to life to make himself leader 
of the popular party, and finally dicta 
tor. “The Cradle,” by way of contrast, 
is the story of a viking’s daughter, 
phrased in the lingo of the historical ro 
mancer. The two remaining stories, 
“Peach Blossoms” and “Tares,” with 
their mingling of realism in detail and 
romanticism in substance, are, we take 
it, really characteristic of the writer, 
and of the order of magazine fiction 
with which she has identified herself. 
They are cleverly conceived and execut- 
ed; they have a good deal of intensity 
and not a little humor. But they have 
the defect of their kind. Seeming to 
deal with the materials of tragedy, they 
really lack the scope and dignity de- 
manded by that great word. The human 
figures involved are not of sufficient 
stature: the end of them and of their 
intense experiences is at most pathos. 
The real achievement of tragedy is, of 
course, beyond the reach of the short 
story writer. But the tragic note may 


By Miriam 
Doubleday, 
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be struck, may at least be dimly heard 
as a sympathetic vibration. Our maga 
zines just now are clearly under the 
domination of the humorous-pathetic 
pseudo-realism which tends to corrupt 
the public taste for true comedy and 
true tragedy. 


A GREAT PUBLISHER. 


Robert Dodsiley, Poet, Publisher, 
Playwright. By Ralph Straus. 
a photogravure portrait and 
other illustrations. New York: 

$6.50 net. 


and 
With 
twelve 
John 
Lane Co. 
After the few really great names, that 
ot Robert Dodsley is one of the most 
frequently heard of the eighteenth cen 
yet of the events of his life 
beyond the fact that was the pub 
lisher and friend of Johnson-——-you would 
find well-informed 
ers surprisingly ignorant, and of his lit 


tury, 
he 


probably even read 


erary work, from his successful 


editing of the “Collection of Poems 
‘Old Plays,” 


apart 
and 


you would find stiil gross 


er ignorance. Yet Dodsley’s bookshop, 
at Tully’s Head in Pall Mall, was 
one of the centres of literary society 
from its opening in 1735 until the re 
tirement of its founder in 1759, and 
indeed in a lesser degree until the 


death of Robert's brother and successor, 
James, in 1797. He was himself a poet 
of some distinction, and a popular play 
wright. Mr. Straus’s biography, there 
fore, is not, like most of the eighteenth 
century memoirs now appearing, a su 
perfluity, but fills real want. The 
work, we may add, is solidly, if not bril 
liantly, written. Some new material has 
come light, and in all 
hundred letters to or from Dodsley have 


a 


to nearly two 
passed through the author's hands 
Possibly the book might 
made lifelike if 
Dodsley’s own letters had been printed, 
although it be said that the 
master of Tully’s Head possessed much 
of Only 


50 


been 
of 


have 


more a few more 


cannot 


Tully's epistolary art. once 
far Mr. 


judge, does he show the poet in his cor 


Straus permits us to 


as 


respondence, and that is when, writing 
to Spence (author of the “Anecdotes’ 
and owner of Byfleet, a rival to Shen 
stone’s Leasowes), he expresses his d¢ 
sire for leisure: 

But here am I, ty'd down to the World 
immerst in Business with very little Prus 
pect of ever being able to disengage my- 
self. ‘Tis true, my Business is of such a 
nature, and so agreeable to the Turn of ny 
Mind, that I have often very great Pleas- 


ure in the Pursuit of it. I don’t know but 
I may sometimes be as entertain’d in plan- 
ning the 
plan of a Garden now 


in laying out 
don’t know 


are 
Yet I 


a book as you 


it is, I cannot help languishing after that 
Leisure which perhaps if it was in my 
possession I should not be able to enjoy 


I am afraid the man who would truly rel 


ish and enjoy Retirement must be pre 
viously furnished with a large and var'ous 
stock of Ideas, which he must be cavoable 
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of turning over in his ow mind, of con- 
paring varying, and ontemplating uyon 
with pleasure; he m » thoroughly have 
een the World as to ire him of being 
over fond of and he must have so much 
good sense and Virtue in his own Breast as 
to prevent him from being disgusted with 


his own Reflections or uneasy in his own 
Company I am sorry to feel myself not 
» well qualify’d for this sacred Leisure 
i I ould wish 1 an on respect; but 

id I have a Friend fr whose exa.nple 
I i but hope I shall be able to im- 
pr 
Not often will you find this subject 
treated in letters of Dodsley’s age so 
honestly 

Robert Dodsley was born in 1704 at 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire; was 
educated at the grammar school in the 
town, and at an early age went out as 
footman to Charles Dartiquenave 
(Swift's Dartineuf), passing in 1728 
into the service of the Hon. Jane Low- 
ther, the third daughter of the first 
Viscount Lonsdale. Of his life of servi 
tude Dodsley seems never to have been 
ashamed, although once or twice in lat 
er years the fact was thrown at him in 
sultingly Indeed, his first publication 


vas a poem entitled “Servitude,” and in 


2 he brought out a fuller portrait of 
his life in “A Muse in Livery: or the 
Footman’s Miscellany There is a cer 
tain frank sincerity in such lines as 
these 

And 

\ i i l 
mp ! l vn i me, 
i I i kr ind plat« 
, work a hat 
\\ ! ) what I t 
I ! lit ul 
if 1 mat 
| I 1 be ! 
, . we ' 
' \ 
i first iImy in ucece wa t 
play in pro called The Toy 
op hiel is produced th grati 
ing in Lido With the money 
fro this and a present from Pope he 
et up as publisher and bookseller in 
Pall Mall. Though evidently fairly cau 
tious in his ventures, he had the rare 
union of literary taste and business 
ense which makes the great publisher. 
Johnson, Pope, Young, Shenstone, Che: 
terfield, Gray, Walpole, Spence, Burke, 
Akenside, Joseph Warton, Lyttelton, 
and Jarvis are some of the names that 
helped to make Tully's Head famous 
Of his own editorial work the “Colle: 
tions” and the “Old Plays” are too well 
known to need more than mention here 


His play of “Cleone,” 
ceseful on the passed into 
complete oblivion, nor, think, was 
it so original in its domestic tone as Mr. 
it. Mr. Straus does 


though fairly suc 
stage, has 


we 


Straus would have 


not attempt to revive a spurious inter 
est in this play, any more than in the 
other forgotten works of Dodsley. 


But 


he rather jealously, and with good evi- 
aence, vindicates “The G2conomy of Hu- 
man Life” for his subject, and calls at- 
tention to the grace of the fairly well- 
known song: “One kind kiss before we 
part.” We will not quote those charm- 
ing stanzas, but close, rather, with the 
poem “On Tully’s Head in Pall Mall,’ 
was written at the time of 
“Cleone” in 1756, by Richard Graves, 
the friend of Shenstone and Jago, au- 
thor of “The Spiritual Don Quixote” 
(would the novel were as inspired as its 
and many other books which 


which 


name! ) 


have made themselves forgotten. We 
doubt if a neater or better deserved 
laurel was ever placed on publisher's 
brow: 


Where Tully’s bust and honour’d name 
Foint out the venal page, 

There Dodsley consecrates to fame 
The classics of his age 

the 


mass, 


In vain the poets, from r mine, 
Extract the shining 
Till Dodsley’s mint has stamp’d the coin 
And bid the 


sterling pass 


Yet he, I ween, in Casar’s days, 
A nobler fate had found; 
himself with verdant 


Had been by Casa: 


Dodsley bays 


erown'd 


His bust ne Tully's had been plac’d, 
Himself bard; 
His works Apollo's temple grac’d, 


a classk 


And n their just reward. 

But still y friend, be virtue, sense 
And competen thy share; 

And 1ink ich boon, that courts dispense, 
Beneath a po care 

Persist to grace this humbler ~ost; 
Be Tuily’s head the sign; 

rill future booksellers shall boast 
To vend their tomes at thine 

The Drama of Saint Helena. By Paul 
Frémeaux Translated from the 


French by Alfred Rieu. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co 3 net 

Frémeaux's 
l’'Empereur,” 
year by the 
author con- 
period after 


This is a translation of M 
de 
crowned last 
As the 


“Les Derniers Jours 


which was 

Academy. 
his account the 
July, 1817, it would have been well to 
translate the title more literally. But 
if a sensational! title must be chosen, it 
would be more appropriate to say The 
Tragedy of Saint Helena. For the au- 
thor’s point of view is tragic—the hor- 
rible climate, Hudson Lowe's enormi- 
Napoleon's agonies. In a subject 
on which so much has been written, one 
takes up a new book with scepticism as 
to its justification. Yet this one has a 
real value as a description of the fallen 
Emperor's external surroundings and 
internal disorders. 

To give an adequate account of the 
scene of Napoleon's last years, the au- 
thor has studied the works relating to 
St. Helena itself. He describes the 
winds and the rocks, and the flora and 
fauna, and their relation to the exile. 


French 


fined to 


ties, 
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The reader may see a plan and views 
of Longwood, and learn of the use, and 
furniture, of each room from the crack- 
ed range in the kitchen to the faded 
carpet and gorgeous gold and silver toil- 
et articles in the Emperor's own nine 
by fifteen-foot bedroom. On a map of 
the island he may trace the “four-mile 
limit” around Longwood, within which 
Napoleon was left undisturbed, and the 
“twelve-mile limit,” within which he 
could walk freely, if accompanied by 
an English officer. A telegraph station, 
on a rock commanding Longwood and 
the sea, signalled to Hudson Lowe and 
to the port information of Napoleon's 
movements and of the approach of any 
vessel to the island. 

The author also has an especial in- 
terest in the minutie of Napoleon's ill- 
ness, and its symptoms. He has not oniy 
made good use of the well-known ac- 
counts left by Doctors Warden, O'Meara, 
and Antommarchi, but he has also gain- 
ed many bits of information from the 
less known statements of Walter Henry, 
Dr. Arnott, and Dr. Stokoe. He even 
turns to his use points picked up from 
Napoleon’s cooks, after they returned 
to Europe, and is able to state in de- 
tail what Napoleon ate and what he did 
not eat in his last years. The ponderous 
Forsyth believed it better to draw a veil 
over the realistic details of an illus- 
trious end. Not so M. Frémeaux. He is 
in deadly earnest to describe, as he says, 
“how the greatest of all warriors died 
nobly in bed.” He agrees that the ulti- 
mate cause of death was cancer of the 
stomach, but thinks the end was hasten- 
ed by poor food, bad climate, lack of 
exercise, and the ignorance of the at- 
tending physicians who persisted until 
within a few weeks of Napoleon’s death 
in diagnosing and treating him for he- 
patitis. There is much in the book 
that to the non-Gallic mind reads like 
gossip, but it is gossip touched with the 
grace of imagination and wit. 


Notes. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce the early 
publication of a new novel by William de 
Morgan, which will probably be called 
“An Affair of Dishonor.” The first vol- 
ume of the American Historical Series, 
“Europe Since 1815,” by Prof. Charles 
Downer Hazen of Smith College, will be 
published next week. 





A new novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz, en- 
titled “Whirlpools,” will be published by 
Little, Brown & Co. early in June. 

The Putnams announce for early publi- 
cation a new volume of essays by A. ©. 
Benson, entitled “The Silent Isle,” also 


|The Valley of Aosta,’ by Felice Ferrero; 


and “Controversial Issues in Scottish His- 
tory,” by William H. Gregg. 

A volume on the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the second in the series describing 
American Art Galleries, is announced by 
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L. C. Page & Co. 
Julia DeW. Addison. 

A series of biographies which are in- 
tended to be in themselves a history of 
Western development, is announced by D. 
Appleton & Co. Prof. Clarence W. Al- 
vord of the University of Illinois will 
undertake the editorship of the series. 
The biographies now in preparation are 
those of George Rogers Clark, William 
Henry Harrison, John Charles Frémont, 
and Charles Michel de Langlade. « 


Norwich University, at Northfield, Vt., 
plans an elaborate work of two volumes, 
giving a history of the university and a 
roster and sketches of the cadets, trus- 
tees, and professors. Vol. I will cover the 
years 1819-1866, and Vol. II, 1866 to 1910; 
each will contain the university history, 
so that an old student need purchase one 
volume only. 


The Boston Public Library, according to 
the Fifty-eighth Annual Report, just pub- 
lished, contains nearly a million volumes, 
three-fourths of which are in the central 
library. While the home use of the books 
has fallen off slightly, the number and 
size of school deposits have increased in a 
gratifying degree. The cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the library work is shown by the 
fact that the examining committee suggests 
that a new edition of the standard-fiction 
catalogue “should contain likewise the 
books in Yiddish’; and also that the news- 
papers taken are in twenty different lan- 
guages, including one in Tagalese, publish- 
ed in the Philippines. It is interesting to 
note that there is a marked increase in the 
use of the branches in those quarters of the 
city where the foreign population is largest. 


In 1908 Archibald Constable & Co. of 
London issued in three volumes a trans- 
lation of Josef Redlich’s “Procedure of the 
House of Commons.” Reviewing the book 
at the time (April 9, 1908), the Nation said: 

This is a work of German thoroughness 
in point of scholarly research, and of a 
lucidity and philosophic grasp which is, 
we will not say more than German, but un- 
common in any language. It is no surprise 
to find Sir Courtenay Ilbert, clerk of the 
House of Commons, speaking ‘regretfully 
in his introduction of the fact that it had 
been left to an Austrian scholar to write a 
book which some competent Englishman 
ought long ago to have produced, 

This excellent and standard work has now 
been put on the list of E, P. Dutton & Co. 
of New York. 


Thorough-paced admirers of the Cam- 
den sage will take pleasure in Carlton 
Noyes’s “An Approach to Walt Whitman,” 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. Mr. 
Noyes tells something of Whitman's life, 
but the greater part of his little book is 
devoted to a reverent exposition of Whit- 
man’s art and philosophy. To Mr. Noyes 
“the very perfection” of Keats’s “Ode on 
a Grecian Urn” “is its limitation,” whereas 
“Whitman challenges comparison with na- 
ture,” and his appeal is limitless. “Whit- 
man has in himself the instructive and ab- 
solute rightness of all natural things”; to 
him “God has given a special revelation of 
Himself,” and “he was given to the world 
to bring to men a revelation of God.” 


“The Works of Sir John Suckling” (Dut- 
ton), including the poems, plays, and let- 
ters, make only a single comfortable vol- 
ume, and are well worth printing complete 
in this convenientform. A. Hamilton Thomp- 


The book is by Mrs.;son furnishes a satisfactory introduction, | 


and a body of notes whichshow more careful 
research than is often bestowed on these 
minor poets. Suckling’s fame hangs almost 
upon a single exquisite poem, “A Ballad”— 
it might almost be said upon a single meta- 
phor in that ballad: “Her feet beneath her 
petticoat.” Much of his verse has indeed 
that peculiar carelessness—one might almost 
say amateurishness—which characterizes 
so many of the poets of that age. Yet there 
is good reading in such a drama as “The 
Goblins,” and his poems, besides occasional 
beauty or wit, tell us more of the cavalier 
spirit than does many a history. 


Ethel Rolt Wheeler’s “Famous Blue-Stock- 
ings’’ (Lane) is another example of the 
amateur biographies, written chiefly by wo- 
men, that are pouring from the British 
presses. Of the author’s style the following 
sentence is a not altogether unfair speci- 
men: “This essence has, of course, to be 
enmeshed in a cage of facts, or it will evap- 
orate altogether.” Of her learning we may 
guess from such a phrase as “these Flora.” 
Of her accuracy the spelling of “Lyttleton” 
is witness. Of her insight into history, we 
may judge from her statement that “there 
was, perhaps, never an age when Epictetus 
as a teacher would have been so little un- 
derstood”; when, as a matter of fact, the 
revival of a kind of pagan stoicism, exem- 
plified in the “Regimen” of Shaftesbury, 
was one of the chief marksof theeighteenth 
century. Yet the book is not without merit 
Considerable intelligence is displayed in se- 
lecting anecdotes that set forth the char- 
acters of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Delany, 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs, Thrale, and 
the other learned ladies of the period. In 
particular we commend the account of Mrs. 
Thrale’s second marriage as on the whole 
the most sensible we remember having read. 
It was a happy stroke to judge the excite- 
ment caused by that event in accordance 
with the rules for female conduct enjoined 
in Mrs. Chapone’s chapter On the Regu- 
lation of the Heart and the Affections in her 
“Letters to her Niece.” Such a comparison 
is really illuminating. It shows how the 


|} passion of Mrs. Frail Piozzi, as Walpole 


dubbed her, aroused the grief and resent- 
ment of her admirers; and it shows, too, 
that the very fact of this contrast between 
her action and the ideal of the age was 
proof of some real lack of discipline in 
her character. 

About 8S. G. Bayne’s cheaply facetious 
book, “‘A Fantasy of Mediterranean Travel” 
(Harpers), there is nothing whatever re- 
markable, except that a publishing house of 
good standing lends its imprint to so dis- 
tressing a performance. 

Whether “Susan in Sicily,” by Josephine 


Tozier (L. C. Page & Co.), is a novel 
masked in the form of travel letters or 


a genuine record of travel some- 
what embellished for romantic ef- 
fect, is a question that must be 


left to the higher criticism. The pres- 
ent writer, subject to correction, holds the 
latter view. In any case, Sicily imposes 
itself singularly little upon Susan in com- 
parison with various delightful men, who 
promptly present themselves and are never 
rebuffed, and the love affairs of sundry 
of her acquaintances. There is, however, 
a capital sketch of the doings and opin- 
ions of a delightful Anglo-Sicilian family 


at Palermo Otherwise, the circum- 


‘the last illness, 
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ambience is shadowed forth chiefly in mis- 
spelled Italian and in a few half-tone cuts. 
Susan travels in the jaunty mood, and her 
letters will be liked by those whose appe- 
tite for the sentimentally flippant has not 
been surfeited. All the love affairs end 
well, though the final status of Susan's 
heart is discreetly slurred. Her suitors may 


have feared her because she read “Theo- 
crites.” As a postscript is added a letter 
on the Messina earthquake, very vivid 
and purporting to be by an eye-witness 
It has drastic touches that recall the 


reality, and if it is imaginary is of litera- 
ry quality far superior to the average of 
this slight work 

Garret A. Hobart, twenty-fourth Vice- 
President of the United States, was in many 
respects a classic example of the self-made 
American. He had the advantage of good 
colonial stock on both sides, and of a col- 
lege education, for which he entered active 
life in debt. After the ritual year of school 
teaching he followed the law Never an 
eloquent speaker, he was turned by this de- 
fect towards the most lucrative form of 
practice, corporation law. His geniality and 


sagacity brought him wealth promi- 


and 


nence, At thirty he was Speaker of the As- 
sembly of New Jersey, a few years later 
president of the State Senate. His influence 


is said to have counted for much in making 
New Jersey a Republican State. To us it 
seems that the political turnover was fore- 


gone. The moment New Jersey ceased to be 
mainly rural, and became, with a concurrent 
growth of manufactures, a dependency of 
the New York money market, it was written 


that the party of ‘“‘prosperity’’ must prevail 
An admirable counsellor and friend, a high- 
toned partisan, a man of increasing wealth 
and influence, Mr. Hobart kind of 
man from whom Vice-Presidents are chosen 
Unhappily his health was already broken be- 
fore his election, in 1896, and he died before 
his term was completed, being only fifty-five 


was the 


years old. Here is a fine and normal ca- 
reer, and one worth commemorating. Great 
qualities of imagination and originality 


were denied Mr. Hobart. He struck out no 
new paths, and left no memorable sayings 
He cheerfully did the work that came to his 
hand, and the deeper political ferment of 
his times seems scarcely to have come into 
his consciousness. In his public aspect he 
was one of those almost impersonal forces 
that make for industrial consolidation. At 
one time he held three-score directorates. 
That he is rather a meagre subject for biog- 


raphy must now be evident. With taste and 
insight in the biographer something might 
have been done. Unhappily the official biog- 
rapher, David Magie, D.D., has conceived 


his task in a parochial spirit, eking out the 
exiguity of his matter with commonplace 
comment, and adding unnecessary details of 
death, and funeral. The 
book is on the lines of a family memoir and 
is pretty nearly negligible. After ransack- 
ing it thoroughly we have found only one 
revelation of importance. It appears that 
it was Mr. Hobart who persuaded President 
McKinley to despair of his peace policy 
and submit the Cuban dispute to Congress 
Let us note the words of the biographer 
“He (Mr. Hobart] realized that the time had 
come when the President must act in con- 
formity with the feelings of the people or 
lose his control over his own party” (our 
italics). On a long drive, the date of whi 

is not given, Mr. Hobart urged the Presi- 
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dent “to forestall any action by the Senate 
to declare war against Spain,” adding that 
otherwise the Senate would declare war of 
its own motion. “I can hold them back no 
longer,” insisted the Vice-President. The 
drive was finished in silence, and in a few 
days the President's message was read in 
Congress. We should be glad of corrobora- 
tion of this story. It is about the only in- 
stance in which Mr. Hobart appears in a 
tragic light or as a maker of history. It 
reveals his lack of the higher imagination 
inherently enough. This 
well printed and illustrated, and 
imprint 


and is credible 
book 


bears the 


is 


Putnam 


Following the practice of the German 8a- 
vant who builds up around himself a group 
followers and provides a means 
the publication of their researches, 
Professor Vinogradoff has begun a series 
of “Oxford Studies in Social and Legal His- 
tory’ (Vol. I, Henry Frowde). He plans 
to issue an annual volume which shaj] con- 
tain one or two monographs. The character 
of the two monographs in the inaugural vol- 
ume bespeaks success for the series. In 
the first, “English Monasteries on the Eve 
of the Dissolution,” Prof. Alexander Savine 
of Moscow makes a painstaking and criti- 
cal examination of “Valor Ecclesiasticus,” 
the great six-volume folio of figures which 
is the principal source for our knowledge 
of the revenues of the English monasteries 
just prior to the Protestant Reformation. 
He approached it with scepticism, as many 
have doubted its accuracy. But in spite of 
its many omissions and undervaluations, he 
came to the conclusion that it compared 
favorably in reliability with similar statis- 
tical records, and might be safely trusted 
by the historical investigator. Upon its 
statements he bases a careful study of the 
whole economic life of the monastic estab- 
lishments under Henry VIII. His results 
are often in figures and somewhat techni- 
cal, but are valuable for the student of the 
English Reformation. 


of student 
for 


The second monograph, “Patronage in the 
Later Empire,” by Francis de Zulueta, bar- 
rister and fellow of New College, is an in- 
terpretation of the laws In the Theodosian 
and Justinian codes directed against private 


patronage This was a common form of 


graft by which powerful patrons enabled 
favored peasants to evade the tax-gather- 
ers The author has confined his study 
mainly to the way in which this abuse de- 
veloped in the Eastern provinces, especially 
Egypt, and his conclusions rest largely on 
an interpretation of recent papyri de- 
ciphered by Grenfell and Hunt. The mon- 
ograph is valuable for its account of 


Egyptian land-tenure and village organiza- 
tion In the fifth century, and for its defin- 
ition of the 
In a larzer relation it throws some 


much disputed class of dydaoyor 


yrupyo 
light on the weakening of the Roman tax 
system, and on the origin of the later feu- 


dal tie of lord and vassal, 


“Inne, Ales, and Drinking Customs of 
Old England,” by Frederick W. Hackwood 
(Sturgia & Walton) takes both the private 
and public view of its vast theme. We fol- 
low the Individual British drinker in his 
joyous progress from mead, through ale, 
to beer, gin, and assorted spirits; and simi- 
larly we note the attitude of the realm 
gradually changing from solicitude lest ale 
be too scanty and dear to concern for 


drunkenness and worse incidents of publi 
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house debauchery. There are digressions 
on the coffee houses, which as centres of 
good talk find tolerance, upon smoking, and 
upon tea-drinking, which is regarded as no 
manly thing. In general, Mr. Harkwood’s 
political conclusions might be symbolized by 


| Hogarth’s famous prints Beer Street and Gin 
| Lane. 


A nocturnal tramp in beer-soaked 
London and whiskey-soaked Glasgow would, 
we think, convince the temperance advocate 
that the fermented drink represents dis- 
tinctly the lesser evil. Mr. Hackwood, 
whose concern with these matters is that 
of an excise reformer and man of the world, 
believes the “public” to be a permanent 
institution that must be regulated and re- 
formed. On the whole, this book, with its 
many quaint illustrations and various an- 
tiquarian lore, deals with the picturesque 
side of the subject. It is capital reading, 
being fortified not merely by dry records, 
but by literary allusions and personal ex- 
The writer has achieved the 
of compiling a book which, being 


periences. 
feat 


frankly convivial in tone, has also claims | 


upon those who regard unregulated tip- 
pling as a danger to the state. 

The difficult question as to the right of a 
clergyman to remain in a church whose 
creed he has outgrown, or which he can 
accept only in a sense very different from 
that intended by its framers, is treated in 
an anonymous volume, “Confessions of a 
Clergyman” (London: George Bell & Sons). 
The author was reared in the orthodox cir- 
cle of Anglicanism, and in early life was 
devoutly attached to the High Church party. 
Gradually he came under liberal influences, 
and, at length, discarded the sacerdotal view 
of the church and the ministry, together 
with belief in miracle. For every doctrine 
he was compelled to reject, he found, how- 
ever, a better one to take its place, and 
truth more genuinely Christian for each 
dogma he cast aside. He resolved, there- 
fore, to continue in the ministry, without 
loud proclamation of his rejection of cur- 
rent orthodoxy. He justifies his position 
by his own satisfaction in the new truths 
he has discovered and by the evident bene- 
fits of his ministry in the community in 
which he labors. The position is that of 
an increasing number of progressive men 
in the orthodox churches. 

Gerolamo Rovetta, the Italian novelist 
and dramatist, died recently. He was born 
in Brescia in 1850. Among his writings 
were “Ninnoli,” a volume of stories, and 
“Mater Dolorosa,” a romance. He was au- 
thor of many dramatic pleces, chiefly com- 
edies. 

Dr. Emil Schiirer, professor of New Tes- 
tament exegesis at the University of Gétt- 


‘system and of such other heavenly 
bodies as concern the navigator. It de- 
scribes, in popular terms, the principles 
underlying the daily problem of deter- 
‘mining a ship’s position at sea; gives 
‘the formule employed in this work, with 
‘practical examples, and includes three 
'valuable chapters on the causes and the 
|phenomena of the tides. The scope of 
Professor Poor's subject required a 
much less comprehensive treatment of 
general astronomy than may be found 
‘in Dolmage’s “Astronomy of To-day,” 
‘and but little reference to those larger, 
|fascinating studies in which the late 
| Professor Newcomb was facile princeps. 
| Within his self-imposed limits Profes- 
sor Poor leaves nothing to be desired, 
however, so clear has he made what is 
essential to an intelligent use of the 
mathematical methods which he recom- 
/mends. 

| Doubtless by design, he ignores the 
|recent speculations as to the part which 
‘radium is believed by some to play in 
|maintaining the temperature of the 
'sun; he holds to the long-entertained 
‘view that the contraction of the sun’s 
isphere and the impact of outside parti- 
‘cles are adequate forces in themselves. 
Until more is known of radium, this is 
jcertainly safe ground. 

| Few illustrations of the relative sizes 
jand distances of the members of our 
\system are so apt as his in which he 
\typifies the sun by a globular light 
ltwenty feet in diameter on top of the 
‘City Hall, New York, and places a large 
|toy balloon in Bronx Park to represent 
‘the outer planet Neptune, the earth, to 
‘our humiliation, being a big orange at 
| White Street. He is also happy in giv- 
‘ing a comparative idea of velocities. 
|The light which comes to us from the 
‘sun in eight and one-third minutes cov- 
‘ers a path the Mauretania would take 
more than four centuries to travel. 

He appreciates rightly the importance 
of the Nautical Almanac, to which the 
‘sailor resorts for those astronomical 
data which are essential to his compu- 
itations, and he does full justice to 
| Astronomer Royal Maskelyne, its foun- 
\der, and to Maskelyne’s successors in 
‘England and America. 
| It would have tended to uniformity 
had he defined zenith distance as north 
| (p. 190) when the zenith is north of the 





ingen, died in that town recently, at the observed body, and thus kept to the 


age of sixty-six years. 
many works, among them “De Controversiis 
Paschalibus,” Geschichte des jidischen 
Volkes Im Zeltalter Jesu Christi,” and 
“Ueber den gegenwirtigen Stand der Johan- 
neischen Frage.” 


—— 


— 
Science. 

Nautical Science. By Charles Lane Poor. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2 
net. 

This is a readable account of the solar 





He was author of 


isailor’s phrase, “zenith bearing north.” 
| His examples of sights taken at sea are 
worked out in seconds of arc. If these 
‘examples are to serve as models to the 


‘navigator in ordinary days’ reckoning, 


_|the seconds might well have been omit- 


ted. A saving of labor in computing 
and in logarithmic interpolation is thus 
‘obtained, with no real loss of accuracy. 
|/When an observed altitude is habitually 
affected by the rise and fall of the ship, 
it seems useless to regard it as true to 
‘within even ten seconds. Navigation 


being but an approximation at best, 
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prudence dictates placing upon sextant 
sights no more reliance than they ac- 
tually command. Working them out to 
seconds encourages a false confidence. 
A ship’s position is well defined if 
known to within one minute of arc. No 
captain would be justified in running 
near the land in thick weather trusting 
to a fraction of a minute in his position 
because so shown by his observations. 

Professor Poor’s explanation of the 
tides is lucid and valuable. Many will 
be glad to have fuller explanations of 
these periodic movements of the water 
than the ordinary text-books contain. 
The book is handy in size and well 
printed. It will be welcomed by those 
for whom it was intended, “the general 
reader as well as the practical naviga- 
tor.” 





Plans for establishment of a medical 
college, with an endowment of $5,500,000, 
the greater part of which hag been prom- 
ised, are announced by the trustees of 
Washington University, St. Louis. The pro- 
posed college will be on the lines of Johns 
Hopkins, according to the statement of the 
corporation, with especial attention paid to 
research work. Among the medical men 
who are to be on the new faculty are Dr. 
George Dock of Tulane University, Dr 
John Howland of Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, Dr. Eugene L. Opie of the 
Rockefeller Institute, and Dr. Joseph Er- 
langer of the University of Wisconsin. 

William Phipps Blake, the geologist, died 
on Saturday at Berkeley, Cal., aged eighty- 
four years. After his graduation from the 
Yale Scientific School, in 1852, he was 
geologist and mineralogist for the United 
States Pacific Railroad Company, and later 
served both the Japanese and United States 
governments. He was made professor in 
the College of California in 1864, and pro- 
fessor of geology and director of the 
School of Mines of the University of Ari- 
zona in 1894. Professor Blake was a fellow 
of the Geographical Society of London, and 
a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. He wrote extensively. 
Among his books are “The Geological 
Reconnaissance, California,” “Silver Ores 
and Silver Mines,” “Ceramic Art andGlass,” 
and “The Life of Capt. Jonathan Mix.” 


Drama. 





Richard Le Gallienne is the author of 
“Orestes,” a tragedy in two acts (Mitchell 
Kennerley), of which the acting rights are 
owned by William Faversham. It wag de- 
signed to fit the music which Massencat 
composed for Leconte de Lisle’s “Les Eriu- 
nyes,” a fact which necessarily imposed 
certain restrictions upon the dramatist for 
which allowance must be made. In action 
't follows the outlines of A€schylus, but 
the dialogue, the development of the char- 
acters, and their motives, as Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne somewhat superfluously explains, ar: 
entirely his own. The work is more classi: 
in form than it often is in spirit and ex- 


pression, but is written on the whole—in 


spite of certain verbal eccentricities—in 
notably fluent and simple verse, admirably 
adapted for declamation, and contains pas- 
sages of vivid description, emotional elo- 
quence, and dramatic force. The speeches 
allotted to Cassandra are full of prophetic 
lorror and despair, and the scene in whi:h 
Orestes and Electra, at their first meeting, 
relate their several experiences is one of 
indisputable imaginative But the 
piece is much stronger in a literary than 


power. 


in a dramatic sense, and is, moreover, cf 
uneven quality. At times it is hysterical 
end fantastic rather than tragic, while 


many of its phrases have a sort of affec- 
tation which suggests artifice and insincer- 
ity, and is antagenistic to the stern spirit 
of tragedy. There is, moreover, a lack of 
consistency in the character f 
Electra, manifested in her rela- 
tions with A®gisthus, but in the nature of 
ber long appeal to the avenging Orestes, 
which is incongruous in sentiment and far 
too long for acting On the 
stage the piece would probably have to de- 


important 


not only 


purposes. 


pend largely for success upon its musica! 
ind scenic accessories, but it is an ambi- 
tious effort, showing uncommon literary 


adroitness if litt!e positive inspiration 


J, T. Krein and W. T. 
ers of a plan to produce, in a small way, 
English plays on the Continent of Europe 
They ask subscriptions of $25,000 in a let- 
ter to the London press, which goes on to 
outline the scheme: “We only propose, in 
the first instance, to make, as it were, a 
trial trip with a couple of plays in the for- 
watering places during the summer 
‘As You Like It,” and either 
or some typically modern 

as ‘The Importance of Being 
There is no notion of squandering 


Stead are promot- 


eign 
season, 
old 


such 


say, 
an comedy 
play, 
Earnest.’ 
money in engaging stars. We want a small, 
hard-working of who 
bring enthusiasm to their task of present- 
ing their country’s drama, as well as they 
can, before our foreign neighbors.” 


An English 
account of “Typhoon,” a play by an Hun- 
garian dramatist which Sir Herbert Tree is 
to produce at His Majesty's in London, next 
Most of the characters in it are 
Japanese. The central figure is one Dr 
Tokeramo, who is in England on a secret 
mission for the Japanese government. He 
has fallen into the toils of Helen Kernes, 
a beautiful but unscrupulous woman, who 
encourages him simply to further the ends 
of herself and her English lover, the poet 
The latter and his seek 
Tokeramo in many but 
to disturb his Oriental calm. 
Helen, changing her tactics, 
she has playing with 
him end pours contempt his caste 
and color. Beside himself with rage, he 
seizes her by the throat and drags her be 
hind a curtain. There is 
then the Oriental emerges, breathing 
heavily, but once more calm and collected 


company artists, 


theatrical writer gives some 


season 


Linden friends 


to provoke ways 
are unable 
But at last 
tells bim that been 


upon 


a struggle, a si 


lence 


He rings up his friends. When they ar- 
rive, it is decided, according to Japanese 
custom, that some one must die for the 


Hironari, therefore, takes the 
The next act is that of 
Everything goes against 


better man 
murder on himself. 
the murder trial. 


Hironari till Molly, a friend of Helen 
identifies Tokeramo as Helen's lover, not 
the accused. Tokeramo then breaks down 
and confesses his guilt But the judge 
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knowing the Japanese nature, regards this 
as an attempt to shield Hironari, the rich- 
er and higher caste Oriental. In the con- 
cluding act Tokeramo is a shattered 
but he has fulfilled his mission 
confesses his guilt, first to Linden, and 
afterwards to his friends, and at last, just 
n making them 


man 
Again he 


before his death, succeeds 


believe him. Thereupon, they decide that 
he was a victim of European culture. The 
play has been acted with much success in 


Europe. 


Jules Renard, the French dramatist, au 


thor of ‘‘Poil de carotte,’’ died in Paris on 
Saturday, at the age of forty-six years. He 
was born at ChAlons-sur-Mayenne, and was 
educated at the Lycée de Nevers and the 
Lycée Charlemagne. Among his dramat 

works are “Le Plaisir de rompre,” Le 
Pain de ménage,’’ and “‘Ragott Other 
works are “‘L’Ecornifieur,”” “Crime de vil 
lage,” and “Nos Fréres farouches.’ 


Music. 


The Singing Voice and Its Training. By 
M. Sterling MacKinlay. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The author of this volume enjoys the 
distinction of being the son of An 
toinette Sterling and of having been the 
last student who had the benefit the 
full four years’ training under Manuel 
Garcia, the greatest vocal teacher of 
the last century. Most of his directions 
have, therefore, the authority of an 
ipse dixzit, being based on what Garcia 
said in the class-room What distin 
guishes this book from others of its kind 
is the attention paid to the need of ex 
pression. It is not the 
who needs to be told that, besides a good 
voice, a singer who wishes to to 
eminence needs ninety-nine other things 
The musical profession is with 
the shipwrecks of those who trusted in 
voice alone.” The rock on which 
of them come to grief is 
There is not in their singing sufficient 


of 


beginner alone 
rise 


“strewn 


most 


“sameness 


variety—variety in loudness, in pace, in 
accentuation, in phrasing, in_ tons 
color 

The attention of teachers and stu 
dents is called particularly to the au- 
thor’s remarks on the changes of timbre 
needful for the expression of diverse 
emotions. It is in this that the best 


singers of our time excel those of for- 
mer times, largely because of the more 
association of 
Mr. MacKinlay 
goes beyond the lessons of his master, 
with the de 
In 


music with 


this 


intimate 
poetry. in section 
who was concerned mainly 
veloping and polishing of the voice 
the paragraphs on tempo it is discour 
aging to find the old remark about ru 
bato that disfigures so many books—the 
remark that the displacement of values 
occurs in the melody alone, the accom 


paniment being kept strictly to time 


throughout. No real artist ever renders 
a piece or song in this metronomic mun 
ner, yet all are taught to parrot the 
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silly precept. Apart from this, we have 
found nothing to object to, except the 
author’s suggestion that when a passage 
of notes occurs a second time during a 
song, it is sometimes advisable to make 
changes by the introduction of turns, ap- 
poggiaturas, or trills, “or by absolute al- 
terations in the melody.” He admits that 
this practice is rarely resorted to except 
in the old Italian airs. It certainly 
would not be tolerated in the music of 
our time. 
While the remarks on expression con- 
stitute the most novel pages in this 
the chapters on voice training also 
deserve commendation, because of their 
lucidity. The important problem of 
breathing has new light shed on it by 
comparison of an athlete’s breathing 
with a singer’s, whose aims are almost 
diametrically opposed to the athlete’s 
Valuable directions are given for the 
cure of the tremolo. In the remarks on 
the classification of voices attention is 
directed to the fact that whether a sing- 
er is to be called a tenor or baritone, a 
soprano or contralto, is not so much a 
question of compass (high and low) as 
of the quality of tone. On the subject 
of “nasal” tone, “Iso, the current no- 
tions persist in being incorrect: 


book, 


How often has one heard the remark that 
nerally tell an American, because 
he speaks through the nose It is per- 
fectly ince it is because the Ameri- 
in not speak through the nose. Some 
yperty of {an obvious printer’s 
r for air], or else the way of living, 
enders Americans liable to nasal catarrh, 
totally or partially closes up the 
at the back of the nose communi 
between the nostrils and _ the 

Hence the twang which we are 
‘‘nasal.”’ 


an ge 


rrect; 
doe ; 
the 


' ar 
' eat 


which 
passage 
cation 
pharynx 
wont to term 
rhe 
Paris la 


ures of the Grand Opéra in 
were 4,107,436 francs. The 
cost 165,000 francs, 
35,000, and for 


expendlt 
t year 


new cenery for “Faust” 
“Monna 


terdammerung” 


Vanna” 
82,500 


that for 
“Got 
modern poets have influenced music 
much, and, in turn, been so greatly in- 
fluenced by this as Bjérnsterne Bjéirn- 
By far the greater part of his signifi- 
in musie in those com- 
positions which his works have called forth. 
Among which number 
hundreds, “Before the Convent Gate,” 
which has been set to music by Grieg, O. A. 
and the Dane, I. P. E. Hart- 
“Bergliot” (a monologue), by 
Dane, Peter Heise; the music 
for his “Sigurd Jorsalfar’ ig by 
Grieg, that for “Mary Stuart” by Nordraak, 
for “The King” by Halvorsen, etc. Of 
songs for single voice, with plano ac- 
an all but endless list might 
complied; text has inepired a 
of as “The Spinning 
" for which there are six different 
by Norwegians and three by 
them the deeply original 


Few 
gO 
art, 
Bor 
of course, 


cance is, 


these compositions, 
are 


Grondahl, 
his 
Grieg and the 


mann, 


drama 


a 

companiment, 
be 
number 


often one 
musicians, 
Woman, 
settings, three 
Danes, among 


Miller 


Pauline Garcia Viardot, 


Lange- 
a famous Spanish 
from the operatic 
week in Paris, aged 

was the daughter 


singer, who retired 


stage in 1863, died last 


elghty-nine years She 
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! 
of Manuel Garcia, and sister of Mme. Mali- 
bran, and her death marks the passing of 
the last of that noted school. Mme. Viar- | 
dot studied under Liszt, and achieved great 
success in Europe. She was the composer | 
of several operas, and a number of vocal | 


melodies and instrumental pieces. 


Art. 


Promenades of an Impressionist. By 
James Huneker, Charles Scribner's | 
Sons. 


sons he 


$1.50 net. 

The vivacity of Mr. Huneker’s style | 
sometimes tends to conceal the judic- | 
iousness of his matter. His justly great | 
reputation as a journalist critic most | 
people would attribute to his salient | 
phrase. To the present writer, the | 
phrase goes for what it is worth—gener- | 
ally it is eloquent and interpretative, 
again merely decorative—what really | 
counts is an experienced and unbiassed | 
mind at ease with its material. The) 
criticism that can pass from Goya, the) 
tempestuous, that endless fount of facile 
enthusiasms, and do justice to the Be: | 
rene talent of Fortuny is certainly cath- | 
olic. In fact, Mr. Huneker is an im- 
pressionist only in his aversion to the| 
literary approach, and in a somewhat) 
wilful lack of system. This, too, often 
seems less temperamental than a result! 
of journalistic conditions, and of the 
dire need of being entertaining. 

We like best such sober essays as | 
those which analyze for us the techni- | 
cal contributions of Cézanne and Rodin. | 
Here, Mr. Huneker is a real interpreter, 
and here his long experience of men| 
and ways in art count for much. Charm-| 
ing, in the slighter vein, are such ap-| 
preciations as the Monticelli, and Char-| 
din. Seasoned readers of Mr. Huneker’s | 
earlier essays in musical and dramatic | 
criticism will naturally turn to the fan-| 
tastic titles in this book. Such border-| 
line geniuses as Greco, Rops, Meryon, | 
Gustave Moreau, John Martin, are treat- 
ed with especial] gusto. We should like to 
have an appreciation of Blake from this 
ardent searcher of fine eccentricities. 
In the main, the book is devoted to ar- 
tists who have come into prominence | 
since 1870, the French naturally predom- | 
inating, but such precursors of modern | 
tendencies or influential spirits as Botti-| 
celli, Watteau, Piranesi are included. | 
Eleven “Museum promenades,” chiefiy | 
in the Low Countries and in Spain, are 
on the whole less interesting than the 
individual appreciations—necessarily so, | 
but this catégory embraces a capital | 
sketch of Frans Hals at Harlem, while 
the three Spanish studies on the Prado} 
Museum, Velasquez, and Greco at To-| 
ledo, are quite of the best. From the) 
Velasquez, we transcribe one of many | 
fine passages: 

Hie art is not correlated to the other | 
One does not dream of music or| 
or sculpture or drama in front of’ 


arts 
poetry 


|of the beauty of the paint. 


| revived art. 
jare given of German cities recently 


| especial merit of this book, however, 


/merable considerations enter. 


| areas, should be provided. 


| 
cities. 


One thinks of life and then 
Velasquez is 
nor does he naint for 


his pictures. 


never rhetorical, 


|the sake of making beautiful surfaces as 


often does Titian. 
for art as much as art for life. 


is practice is not art 
As a por- 


| traitist, Titian’s is the only name to be 


coupled with that of Velasquez. He nei- 
ther flattered his sitters, as did Van Dyck, 
nor mocked them like Goya. Ané consider 
the mediocrities, the dull, ugly, royal per- 
was forced to paint! He has 
wrung the neck of banal eloquence. and his 
prose, sober, rich, noble, sonorous, rhyth- 
mic, is, to my taste, preferable to the 
exalted, versatile volubility and lofty poetic 
tumblings in the azure of any school of 
painting. 


| Here we see how winning Mr. Huneker’s 
/manner is and how insidious. Unless you 
immediately react against that appar- 
ently innocent word “tumblings,” your 
faith in the grand style will begin to 
disintegrate. It is this very. sense of 
walking among pitfalls that will make 
the book fascinating to a veteran read- 
er. The young are advised to temper it 
with an infusion of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s “Discourses,” quantum sufficit. 


“Town Planning in Practice,”’ by Ray- 
mond Unwin (Scribner’s importation) is, as 
the title implies, a practical treatise on this 
Many plans and perspectives 
im- 
proved and of English suburban schemes. 
The active designer will find many hints for 
the treatment of large building areas. Such 
artifices as grouping suburban houses to 
enlarge the lots, breaking the building line, 
saving out orchards or playgrounds within 


| the blocks, grouping buildings about fore- 
|eourts or commons, parked treatment of 


are fully illustrated. An 
is 
the generosity with which it offers beautiful 
and picturesque effects sketched in many 
ancient and modern cities. A careful study 
of these drawings should make for taste, 
and, after all, town planning is an art, and 
not a casual application of geometry. On 
the matter of formal or naturalistic design 
Mr. Unwin takes an opportunistic at- 
titude. It depends, he thinks, largely on 
the lay of the land and the existing monu- 
ments in the city under consideration. On 
the other hand, an underlying formality is 
desirable. It would be folly to mimic the 
unconscious irregularities of medieval 
towns. In short, the replanning of a city 
is a very delicate affair into which innu- 
It is often 
better to do too little than too much. A 
recommendation of special interest to Amer- 
ican designers is that proper public limits, 
both for town centres and for suburban 
If a town and 
its outlying districts be hemmed in betimes 
by clearly marked zones, that distressing 


fcur corners, etc., 


“eyes off into shanties and cow sheds can 


be almost entirely prevented. The parked 
zones set a standard of upkeep, and draw 
to themselves a good class of buildings. In 


| many instances it would unquestionably pay 


well to establish such zones in our older 
Since this handsome quarto deals 
in a liberal spirit with the elements of the 
| subject, it may be recommended to begin- 
ners. Architects generally will find in it 
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an abundance of suggestive material, most 
of which fortunately is given in the form of 
plans to scale. 

Franz Skarbina, painter, died in Beriin 
last week, at the age of sixty-one years. He 
studied in the Berlin Art Academy, and 
was made a professor, in 1888, of the Ber- 
lin University School of Art. In 1892 he 
was elected a member of the Academy for 
the Advancement of the Art of Engraving, 
and in 1905 a gold medal was awarded to 
him for his engraving, The Imperial Palace 
in Berlin on a Winter Afternoon. Among 
his best-known works are Evening of Life, 
Fish Market in Blankenberg, Noon in 
Ostend, and Villagers Playing Cards. 


Finance. 


——_——_ 


AN INTERESTING CONTRAST. 


Whatever else may be inferred from 
the series of remarkable’ episodes, 
whereby the general situation has been 
greatly and beneficially modified within 
the past six weeks, it is beginning to be 
appreciated to what extent the salutary 
results were echieved by the policies of 
what Europe has long described as high 
finance. There are occasions when the 
peremptory needs of one financial mar- 
ket are automatically provided for—in a 
genuine trade revival, for example. But 
there are also occasions when the auto- 
matic process will not answer, and one 
of those occasions had presented itself 
at the opening of April. 

London, to begin with, found itself 
confronted, first with a wild and dan- 
gerous speculation by its public; sec-| 
ondly, with imminent contraction of its 
money market resources, through call 
for payment of $60,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000 back taxes. These conditions had 
arisen at a moment when the Bank of 
England's position was weaker than in| 
any spring-time season since 1899. New 
York was simultaneously confronted 
with unprecedented demands for invest- 
ment capital; this at an hour when the 
investing public’s surplus savings were | 
curtailed through the high cost of liv- 
ing, and when an abnormal internation- 
al trade situation blocked automatic re-. 
course to Europe’s open money market. | 

Here was a complicated situation. It 
was met in a manner which showed old- 
fashioned high finance at its very best. 
New York was, in any case, bound to 
export gold; but the Bank of England's 
policy was so regulated as to attract 
the $30,000,000 outflow into London. 
During the same period, other London 
banks were cautiously increasing their 
balances at the Bank of England. When, 


therefore, collection of the tax arrears: 


began, after the Lords had, on April 
28, adopted the long-deferred budget of 
1909, the tax-money was withdrawn 
from the private deposit account of the 
Bank and transferred to its public de- 
posit account. Private deposits have 
decreased $41,300,000 during the subse- 


quent three weeks, along with increase 
of $43,500,000 in public deposits. That 
is to say, the tax payments have been 
made without ruffling the London mo- 
ney market. 

Meantime New York had been watch- 
ing the Wall Street bond market appre- 
hensively, with an eye also to surplus 
bank reserves. High finance, having 
shifted $30,000,000 gold from New York 
to London, managed to place with Paris | 
something like $50,000,000 of the rail- 
way loans which were overhanging Wall 
Street—undoubtedly impressing on 
Paris that if it did not take the loans, 
French gold would have to go to Lon- 
don. The result was relief to our bond 
market, a check to our gold exports, and 
a fall in our money market from 7 per 
cent. on April 28 to 3% last week. 

When European markets speak of the 
plans and purposes of high finance, it 
is this sort of operation which they 
have in mind. To understand, however, 
what is the true office of international 
high finance and what is not, the epi- 
sode may be profitably contrasted with |! 
two other episodes. One was the inter- 
national high finance of 1906. The strain! 
on capital supplies was then world- 
wide; home and foreign markets were 
perplexed as to how legitimate trade 
requirements should be met. It was the 
business of great financiers to clear the 
decks and discourage unnecessary de- 
mands on credit. What happened was 
the beginning of wild speculation at 
New York, backed by our great banks 
and great capitalists and equipped with 
enormous sums of capital, borrowed 
from Europe and flung into the Stock 
Exchange at the hour when all of it 


|ought to have been most jealously guard- 
'ed for other purposes. 


The next year, 
everybody learned just how much sense} 
there had been in the operation. 
At this time in 1909, a spasmodic 
trade recovery had begun in the United 
States. It was clear that if this recov- 
ery were to continue unchecked, it would 
need for its own uses all our available 
supplies of capital. If it was premature 
and likely to break down, cautious hus- 
banding of resources was advisable. But 
high finance concerned itself, that sea- 
son, with fomenting an excited “bull 
movement” on the New York Stock Ex 
change, in moving heaven and earth to 
get a certain speculative stock listed on 
the Paris Bourse—an achievement which 
could have had no apparent result of 
service to any one, except the enhance- 
ment of its price. Into the wild specu 
lation which accompanied this pro 
gramme was absorbed the capital which 
the legitimate money market was sure 
to need in the autumn season. The se 
quel has been witnessed since December, 
These contrasts suggest the 
what will be the attitude of high finance 
towards our markets during the rest 
of 1910. High finance cannot 
crops grow, or turn an import balance 


query, 


make | 


into an export surplus. It can, however, 
use its influence to discourage untimely 
use of credit in stock speculation; re 
strain the advancing of bank money for 
the single purpose of raising commodity 
prices, and thereby both keep the capi 
tal fund in shape to use for legitimate 
purposes, and at least arrest the ten 
dencies which created the recent un 
healthy economic situation, and which, 
if continued, will create it again. This 
would be old-fashioned high finance. It 
is also possible, though one may hope 
not probable, for high finance to do 
what it did in 1906 and 1909—stimulate 
speculation, divert capital from chan- 
nels where it is sorely needed into 
those which have no right to it, and 
thereby help towards upsetting things 
again. The character of the present sit- 
uation is such as to make the pro 
gramme of our great capitalists, for the 
balance of the year, peculiarly interest 
ing. 
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